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RECENT TRENDS IN ACCOUNTING 


by 


R. A. STEVENSON, A. B., M. A., PH. D.* 


HE extensive use of statistics by 

business men in forecasting industrial 

conditions is giving rise to a new 
profession which is intimately related to 
accounting. The economic statistician is 
becoming a well known and important factor 
in the business world. It had been shown 
that the general course of business conditions 
can be foretold with a considerable degree 
of accuracy. As new sources of data become 
available, and as the science of statistics 
improves, it can be expected that business 
men generally will rely upon this source of 
information as an important aid in guiding 
their actions. 

It is well for accountants to examine this 
new field, and to determine the effect it will 
likely have upon their own profession. That 
the point of view of the economic statistician 
is different from that of the accountant, is 
doubtless true. He is concerned with in- 
dustry in the aggregate, while the accountant 
is interested in the financial conditions of a 
single business enterprise. This fact need 
not lead to the conclusion necessarily that 
the fields are mutually exclusive. We can- 
not assume that, because the data used in the 
two cases come from different sources, 
the fields are entirely independent. On the 
contrary, an analysis of the aims of the two 
show a common purpose. We, who are 
teaching accounting,. have been impressing 
our students with the fact that one of the 
chief functions of accounting is to furnish 
statements to the management which will 
serve as a guide in directing the future 
operations of the business. The economic 
statistician also informs us that he, too, is 
furnishing statements to be used by the 
business man in directing his future actions 
more rationally. How then are the two fields 
to function in the business organizations? 
This is a very pertinent question to account- 
ants right now. A number of the more 
progressive corporations have established 
statistical departments within their organ- 
izations. Some others have appointed 
statisticians within some existing department, 
and still others have retained outside practic- 
ing statisticians on the same basis as outside 
accountants are employed. 

It is possible for the situation to work out 
along one of three lines. First, it is possible 
that a department of statistics coordinating 
with the department of accounting will 
prevail. In such case the head of each 
department will report to the manager or 





president direct. Second, the statistical de- 
partment may become the main reporting 
agency with the accountant, a minor official 
in the department. Third, it is possible 
that the function of the economic statisti- 
cian may be absorbed by the already ex- 
isting accounting departments. At the 
present time it is possible for the trend to be 
along any one of the lines mentioned. IIlus- 
trations are available of different corporations 
which have adopted each of these policies. 


This question should be of particular 
interest to teachers of accounting, as it is 
they who will shape the training of the ac- 
countants who will be active during the 
formulative period which will determine 
this trend. We have been prone to point 
with pride to the tremendous strides which 
have been made in the profession of ac- 
counting in the past half century, and to 
leave the impression that we have finally 
arrived at the culmination of this develop- 
ment. Surely if the trend is to be along the 
third line mentioned above, accounting is 
still in its early stages of development and 
the training of accountants will have to 
undergo marked changes in the future. 


Are there any reasons why the accountant 
should not be able to take on the additional 
responsibilities incident to the field of 
statistics in the individual business enterprise? 
This question should not only be answered in 
the negative, but the additional assertion can 
safely be made that the accountant with a 
thorough knowledge of economics and the 
elements of statistics is better able to do this 
task than any other class. 


Perhaps the best way to establish this 
point is to examine the progress being made 
in the field of statistics at present. What 
are statisticians giving to business men in 
the way of concrete data? In the first place 
there are the data used for indexes of general 
business conditions. These are generally 
arranged in a form suitable to show the 
sequence of events in the business cycle. 
Thus the flow of money in and out of the 
New York investment and_ speculative 
markets, the price of high grade bonds, the 
price of stocks and the course of speculation, 
the production of basic commodities and 
the course of business activity and employ- 
ment, are all matters covered in this group 
of statistics. It can be shown that a certain 
trend in one group of such data precedes 
generally a trend in the same or opposite 


*Dr. Stevenson is Professor of Accounting and Head of the Department of Commerce at the University 


of Cincinnati, having held this position since 1920. 


He has been engaged in educational work as student and 


instructor since he began his career as a student in the Muskegon (Michigan) High School, from which school 


he was graduated in 1909. 


He.then entered the University of Michigan, from which he received his Bachelor 


of Arts degree in 1913. The following year he served as an instructor in accounting in the University of Michigan. 
He then entered the University of Iowa and in 1915 received his Master’s degree, returning to the University 
of Michigan in 1919 to obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Dr. Stevenson is considered an authority 
upon accounting. He is the co-author with Dr. Paton of the University of Michigan of ‘‘Principles of Accounting.” 
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direction in another group. By watching 
these statistics the manager is able to tell 
somewhat in advance what the trend in 
general business will be. 


In the second place data are obtained which 
show the position which a given industry 
usually takes with reference to general 
business. ‘On the basis of these data the 
manager can predict with considerable degree 
of certainty as to how early or late the 
entire industry in which he is engaged is 
likely to be affected by factors controlling 
the course of general business. Furthermore, 
he is able to anticipate the probable extent 
of the expansion or decline which is apt to 
occur in his particular industry. 


A third group of statistics is usually 
prepared which shows the technical position 
of the industry at a particular time. In this 
group data are provided which show the 
stocks of goods on hand, where the goods 
are located, the demands for different classes 
of articles in the trade, etc. From these 
data the manager is able to estimate the 
extent to which the industry had judged or 
misjudged the trend of events as a whole, 
and thus to plan his own budgets on the 
basis of what his competitors have been 
doing. 

Fourth and last, statistics from within the 
specific enterprise are prepared which show 
its own technical position in tre industry 
with respect to such items as production, 
shipments, new orders, unfilled orders, work 
in process, accounts receivable, bank borrow- 
ings, etc. This is the final step in a series of 
statements which can be used by the manager 
in deciding definitely what his plans should 
be with respect to his own individual business. 


This in brief, is the program of the economic 
statistician in his service to the business man. 
The data thus used can be grouped definitely 
into two classes, namely, those external to 
the business enterprise and those from the 
internal records. The fitst three fall witnin 
the first class and the fourth within the latter. 
The fourth class of data must of necessity 
be obtained from the accounting records and 
under any form of organization must be 
supplied by the accountant. The question 
with which we started then must concern 
itself with the ability of the accountant to 
obtain the information noted under the first 
— and also his capacity to interpret those 
acts. 

The data for the first two is now quite 
generally distributed by public and private 
statistical agencies. The work of the stat- 
istician, in connection with these points, 
consists in the mere charting of the data 
made available by such agencies as the De- 
partment of Commerce, government bureaus 
and by the various statistical organizations. 
Data for the third group are obtainable only 
on the concerted action of the producers in 
the given industry. This is usually obtained 
through the cooperation of trade associations. 
Each member of the association reports, to 


the association, certain facts pertaining to 
his own business and receives in return a 
report on conditions in the industry as a 
whole. 


It is clear that as far as obtaining the 
external data are concerned, the accountant 
is able to do the work as effectively as any 


. other individual might be. The interpreta- 


tion of the data once obtained, however, is 
a different matter. The accountant who has 
not had a thorough training in economics as 
a part of nis general education is seriously 
handicapped. With such a training he is 
better equipped than those who are apt to 
become his competitors—without it he will 
become the mere tabulating agency through 
whicn information mentioned in tne fourth 
group can be supplied to professional stat- 
isticians. 

It is my firm conviction that the curric- 
ulum in accounting can be arranged to 
meet the situation and that it should be so 
arranged at the earliest possible moment. 
It will be necessary to cut down to a very 
considerable extent the time now spent up- 
on the details of accounting technique, and 
to devote some time to the fundamentals 
of economics. Furthermore, the time in ac- 
counting classes should be devoted more to 
problems of statement analysis and less to 
methods of recording, posting, making of 
working sheets, etc. 


One of the reasons why accountants have 
not, up to the present, taken hold of the 
broader problem of statistics just described, 
is because they have been tied up to such an 
extent with the minutia of accounting tech- 
nique. We have spent too much time locat- 
ing the three-cent error in the Trial Balance 
and not enough time in analyzing the state- 
ments in the light of economic conditions. 
The double entry system of keeping books 
is a tremendously important development in 
method. The labor saving devices of special- 
ized journals and bookkeeping machinery are 
also important developments. But we should 
not lose sight of the fact that we are using 
data and are preparing statements covering 
the ordinary everyday operations of business 
that are entirely familiar to the man who 
knows nothing about our tecnnical methods. 


It is significant to note that the new 
statistician as a class is not falling into the 
common practice of accountants in making 
nis reports so technical that the uninitiated 
is unable to understand them. Most of the 
statistics now being prepared are exhibited 
in chart or picture form. The business man 
does not need to know how the figures were 
obtained, he sees the chart or picture which 
conveys all the information desired more 
eloquently than any list of figures could 
possibly do. Why do not the accountants 
do likewise? Would it not be much more 
interesting and certainly much clearer to 
submit the comparative balance sheets and 
income statements in chart form rather than 
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in a series of money columns? In order to 
show how much more effective this method is, 
the above chart, covering the principal 
items in the published statements of one of 
the leading tire companies is given. The 
figures which are plotted on tne curves in 
the chart were taken from the statements 
as published in Moody’s Manual of Corpor- 
ation Securities. In the report they were 


given as plain figures in a series of parallel ’ 


columns. 

A brief examination of this chart will bring 
out quite forcibly some striking facts. It 
will be noted that the investment in inven- 





tories, for example, increased at a rate 
corresponding with the increase in sales 
during the inflation period of 1919-1920. 
The increased inventory was financed through 
short time loans as shown by the correspond- 
ing rise in the “‘payables” line. Furthermore, 
additions to the plant were made during the 
period of intense prosperity at a time when 
costs of construction were at their height. 
This is shown by the trend in the “plant” 
line. Such a chart brings home to the 
manager, in a very clear way, the point 
which economists have emphasized in their 
explanation of the factors which cause a 
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crisis and resulting period of depression. 
It has been stated repeatedly by economists 
that one of the chief characteristics of the 
boom period which precedes a business crisis 
is the enthusiastic purchasing of raw mater- 
ials and merchandise on the part of business 
men, generally on the basis of bank credit. 
These commitments generally increase at an 
enormous rate until the crisis is reached 
when a period of liquidation sets in. During 
this period the large inventories which have 
been built up are liquidated on a falling 
market causing large losses to the business 
concerns caught in such a condition. The 
chart above shows how this company was 
forced to liquidate its inventories in just 
such a manner. The profits line, it will be 
noted, took a decided dip below zero at the 
same time an inventory loss of $18,000,000 
was written off. 

The use of accounts in this way by the 
manager would prove extremely valuable in 
checking up his own actions in line with 
the general economic situation. It might 
be objected that there is nothing on the 
chart that is not presented in the tabular 
balance sheet statements usually submitted. 
This is true, but the graphic method presents 
the information in a form that can much more 
readily be understood and appreciated by 
those who are not familiar with accounting 
technique. A number of charts of this type 
were recently described to a group of business 
managers who are making a special study of 
the business cycle, and it was the consensus 
of opinion that statements of that sort would 
be much more useful, and would not find 
their way to the files to be buried as most 
accounting statements are at present. 


One further point in favor of such graphs 
for presenting accounting data may be men- 
tioned. It will be noted in the illustration 
that the current ratio at all times up to the 
crisis was considerably better than the usual 
requisite for bank borrowing of two to one. 
The current assets were at all times more 
than twice as great as the current liabilities. 
Bankers and business men generally have 
made a great deal of this ratio. Loans are 
generally extended to concerns of good repute 
which can show such a condition. It is quite 
obvious, however, that in a boom period such 
as 1919-1920, a ratio of two to one in a con- 
cern expanding as the one shown on page 6, 
is entirely inadequate. Additional loans 
which enable a concern to double its inventory 
under such conditions are extremely unsafe. 
A chart such as the one given on page 6 
would serve as a warning signal at a time 
when a mere statement of the current ratio 
would show a healthy condition. 


It might be said that statements presented 
in chart form are all right to show what took 
place some time ago, but are of little use to 
a business manager who wants to know the 
immediate condition of his business and its 
probable future course. There is a good 
deal of force to this contention, but it is one 


which accountants can correct, and which 
they will have to correct if they are to kee 
abreast of the developments in their field. 
Business men generally complain that ac- 
counting statements give them so much 
ancient history, that they are of little use. 
The annual statements are not available 
until two or three months after the close of 
the year. By the time the accountant brings 
in his findings, a great many. disagreeable 
things can happen. This situation is un- 
necessary in any accounting system. State- 
ments sufficiently accurate for the manager’s 
purposes should be available promptly within 
a very few days after the close of each month. 
It should be possible, for example, to put 
the new figures for each one of the curves 
in the chart shown on page 6 within the next 
week after the close of each calendar month. 
In this way the manager may be kept in- 
formed constantly of the internal trend of his 
business. 


Not only must the accountant be able to 
present the significant data promptly in an 
interesting form, but he should in addition 
be prepared to present a statement showing 
what the condition is likely to be three, six 
or even twelve months in advance. Just 
as the statistician shows what the probable 
trend in general business will be, so the ac- 
countant should be able to show what the 
inventories, payables, receivables, cash, 
profits, etc., will be in the future based upon 
the present plans of the management. Such 
a task is not nearly as difficult as it might 
seem at first thought. There are at least 
three of the most successful large corporations 
in this country which are actually doing this 
today. The writer recently saw the Balance 
Sheet for one of these corporations for . 
December 31, 1923, which was prepared in 
January. It appeared reasonable to expect 
that the actual facts which will be obtainable 
at the end of the year will be within a few 
per cent of the original estimate. All through 
the year the officials of this corporation have 
had a Balance Sheet Statement toward wnich 
they were working. The accounting depart- 
ment of this concern is furnishing the manage- .- 
ment continually with records of both past 
performances and probable future conditions 
within the business. This is one of the most 
important developments in recent accounting 
practice. 


In way of summary the point may once 
more be emphasized that the interest manifest- 
ed today by business men generally in business 
forecasting is bound to have a very decided 
influence on the accounting profession. 
Accountants may ignore the present trend 
and as a result find themselves in a profession 
of secondary importance in the broad field 
of statistics. On the other hand, by recog- 
nizing the opportunities offered, they may 
be able to develop the necessary statistics 
within the field of accounting. If the de- 
velopment in accounting is to take place in 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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THE PRESENT DAY TREND IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


PEMBERTON J. TWIGGS 


Mr. Twiggs is an instructor 
of commercial subjects in_the 
Longwood Commerce High 
School of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This article constitutes an 
address delivered by tr. 
Twiggs at the annual meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association in 
Cleveland on November 2. 

Mr. Twiggs secured his 
business training at the Spen- 
4 cerian Business College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After completing his course there, he was em- 
ployed as an instructor in the college, which position he held 
for eight years. At the end of that time a course in book- 
keeping was introduced in the Central High School of Cleve- 
land and he was placed in charge of the department. Later 
he was transferred to the East High School as head of the 
Bookkeeping Department and in due time was made assistant 
principal. 

After the High School of Commerce had been organized, 
he was made assistant principal of a branch of this school, 
but in_ 1918 the branch school was discontinued. Since then 
Mr. Twiggs has been a teacher of bookkeeping in the Long- 
wood Commerce High School. 





‘* © BOOKKEEPER is a mechanic, not a 
thinking, reasoning, human being.’’ 


That was the idea years ago, and prevails 
to some extent today. 


The above sentiment was uttered by 
the author of a text book on bookkeeping. 
His book was built along those lines. I know 
‘books that are now being used that are doing 
the same thing. When a difficult problem 
occurs, it is solved, and the entries are made. 
The student has no chance to think and 
study. A great many teachers are doing 
the same thing now, by doing too much for 
the student. 


We are dulling our students by “vain 
repetitions.” In one text in the second and 
third term work, in two months of the busi- 
ness record, the students were called upon 
to fill out 54 orders and make bills for the 
same. The same author taught them to bill 
during the first term’s work. 


Authors of texts on bookkeeping are now 


realizing that the subject is one of math- 
ematics, and quite difficult. Almost all 
difficult arithmetical problems are book- 
keeping or business problems. Teachers of 
the subject must remember that so long as 
there is business, records must be kept, and 
systematic records of business is bookkeeping. 


We are now recognizing the fact that the 
routine of entering simple business trans- 
actions is of no very great educational value 
and that posting and taking a Trial Balance 
is mechanical labor; but fact finding, analyz- 


ing transactions, making speculative and 
financial statements are the worthwhile 
things to be taught and perfected. Our 
work should be standardized. Teachers 
differ fundamentally and thus work against 
each other, and discourage the students. 
Let me illustrate: 


When I call upon a pupil to recite in book- 
keeping he must make four things clear to 
me. 1. A clear statement of the trans- 
action, in his own words, as he understands 
it. 2. The entries. 3. The reasons why 
he makes those entries. 4. Where they are 
to be recorded. 


The student who can do those four things 
readily has been thinking. 


Now my difficulty is that second and third 
term students can not do those things and 
they get back at me by saying that they had 
never been asked such questions. Again: 
This easy routing work spoils the student. 
He delights in the simple things he can do 
and keeps himself busy at them thinking he 
is becoming a bookkeeper. He will make 
his work still easier by copying. He resents 
being called to the important work and ex- 
plains that he is behind. A great many teach- 
ers add to this tendency by allowing each 
student to take his own way and time. That 
is they make use of the commercial school 
method. They are forced to use their 
system by circumstances, but there is no 
excuse for a high school teacher to adopt 
such a method. 


Teaching the principles of bookkeeping 
would do away with the charge that book- 
keeping in our business offices and book- 
keeping in a high school, are not the same. 


The present trend is decidedly against the 
mechanical routine work, and tends to make 
a thinking, reasoning, live, wide-awake 
business man or woman. The student 
should know the meaning and value of 
accounts before he begins to put them into 
set forms of books. He should be able to 
arrange the materials to open a set of books 
before he knows anything about bookkeeping. 


Almost any school student will readily 
make a list of resources, and one of debts. 
Then he can readily see that the difference 
is what he is worth. In like manner he can 
readily reason that the cost of an article 
deducted from the selling price shows his 
trading profit. He readily understands that 
trading profit less expenses equals the real 
gain. Then he will begin to see reasons for 
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bookkeeping entries, and forms. He has set 


up a goal to be reached. 


Then he is ready and willing to analyze 
transactions and set them up in such a way 
that they may be used to produce practical 
results. Principles and exercises to thor- 
oughly ground them are now the essential 
things. 

Bookkeepers properly trained are the 
coming business men and women and not 
musty fossils. 


It has been my pleasure as well as profit to 
examine several new texts on this subject 
during the last year, and to meet the men 
who represent the publishers. 


Without giving names I will make a few 
quotations as these authors express what I 
am trying to get at, better than I am able 
to do. 


In a current survey of commercial edu- 
cation in the public high schools of the 
United States it is stated that the commercial 
course is a “technical training course giving 
instruction in mechanical routing”; that it 
is an “inheritance from the business college’; 
“that it is an attachment, not a coalescence 
to the old high school”; and finally that it 
is “utilitarian, not social” in its aims and 
ideals. Only within a very few years there 
has been even a partial appreciation of the 
real status of commercial education in the 
public high schools. This indictment applies 
in full to bookkeeping, which has always 
formed the backbone of the commercial 
course. The teaching of bookkeeping has 
been seriously handicapped not only by the 
difficulty of securing professionally trained 
teachers but by the lack of text material 
organized to develop fundamental prin- 
ciples through reasoning. 


A recent syllabus in bookkeeping gives the 
aims of the course as four, viz.: 


1. “To develop the fundamentals of 
accounting. 


2. To teach the art of bookkeeping. 


3. To give instruction concerning busi- 
ness practice. 


4. To develop the mind, particularly the 
analytical and imaginative abilities.” 


Small wonder that bookkeeping has been 
called a “‘blind alley job’’, that it has been 
referred to as a monotonous, deadening, 
mechanical work, with slight chance for 
promotion. The trouble is not in the subject 
matter, but in the manner of presentation. 
The mechanical side has been emphasized as 
the great aim of the subject. 


“The value of bookkeeping training must 
be judged from two stand points—educational 
and vocational. It is doubtful whether any 
subject can be allowed a place in the school 
curriculum solely .on a vocational basis. It 
must also possess educational value in large 
measure.-. If properly presented, bookkeep- 
ing has a distinct educational value, and will 


develop the student’s reasoning powers in 
regard to business affairs, because book- 
keeping is applied economics. It is voca- 
tional only because of its subject matter. 
It is intensely practical, but that instead of 
detracting from its educational value, should 
enlarge it because of the element of interest 
involved. This interest is too often killed 
by the mechanical methods used in teaching 
the subject. Not the recording, but the 
effect of a business transaction on the finan- 
cial affairs of a business should be emphasized. 
The record-making, while important, is only 
incidental. The real educational value of 
bookkeeping comes from the development of 
the student’s ability to form correct judg- 
ments as to the financial effect of the opera- 
tions of a business unit. This, the manage- 
ment viewpoint, is the important thing for 
the student’s future growth. The student 
no longer looks to the collecting of informa- 
tion as an end in itself, but only as a means of 
directing the operation of the business more 
effectively. His viewpoint is larger; it is 
that of the manager or executive instead of 
the recorder or bookkeeper’’. 


“A text providing instructions from the 
standpoint of class recitation rather than 
laboratory exercise should be _ provided. 
The laboratory method is a hold over from 
a time of the apprentice system when one 
could learn only by doing. It is narrowing, 
wasteful, and non-educational, and can not 
be defended. The method of class recitation 
comprising a simple and_ psychological 
development and discussion of basic prin- 
ciples together with a careful application of 
them should be used in teaching bookkeeping, 
just as in mathematics, science, or language”’. 


Another author makes this splendid 
modern description of his own book. He 
says: “Each chapter consists of three parts: 


1. A discussion of the accounting prin- 
ciples which relate to the topic of the chapter. 


2. A series of questions and short prob- 
lems for class discussion which develop and 
apply the principles discussed in the chapter. 
These questions are primarily ‘thought’ 
questions which develop the student’s ability 
to analyze and interpret business and ac- 
counting statistics. 


3. Laboratory exercises and problems 
which illustrate and require the application 
of the principles discussed in the chapter. 
Although most of the laboratory material 
consists of short exercises which illustrate 
specific principles and minimize detail, 
sufficient ‘‘sets’’ running over a continuous 
period of two or more months are given to 
afford the student an acquaintance with the 
bookkeeping system as a whole’. 


Now fellow teachers if I have made myself 
clear, let us unite on principle and the es- 
sentials, such as journalizing and financial 
statements and get away from the blind alley 
of routine. 
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GENERAL SALESMANSHIP 
by 
J. R. SCHINDLER, B. PD., B. S. 





This article is based 
upon an address devivered 
Mr. J R. Schindler at 
¢ annual meeting of the 
Michigan Stave Teachers’ 
Association in  Deiroit, 
Michigan, October 25, 


1923. 

Mr. Schindler ts a 
graduate from the Michi- 
gan State Normal College 
with the degrees of B. P 
and B. S. He has also 
taken graduate work at 
Marquette Universit oad 
at the University o 
consin. He has hen 
teaching Salesmanship for 
Si% yeaxrs, three of which 
were in the Eau Claire 
High School a Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. For the past 
three years he has been 
teaching in the Northern 
High School at Detroit. 
During this time he has 
also taught Salesmanship 
and Advertising at the 
Knights of Columbus Ex- 
Seroice Men’s School in 
Detroit. 

The editor of “The Balance Sheet” believes that teachers 
elsewhere wll be interested in learning what they are doing 
in Detrow in connection with the seaching of Salesmanship 
and Mr. Schindle:'s article has been selecued wish @ view to 
providing this information. 


ENERAL SALESMANSHIP as taught 
ts at Northern High School is a com- 

bined cultural and vocational course 
offered to upper-grade students five hours a 
week for a semester. It is a course in self- 
realization, business ethics, and the technique 
of selling. 














Teachers interested in the subject of 
salesmanship usually inquire regarding the 
content, the method, and the sources of 
materials, so I shall confine myself to those 
phases of the subject. The general method 
of presentation is observation, analysis, and 
synthesis. The subject is approached by 
having each student describe his notion of 
salesmanship. These ideas are pooled and 
a definition is formulated which is compared 
with those of authorities. Sheldon defines 
salesmanship as the power to persuade people 
to purchase at a profit, and in its best and 
broadest sense, salesmanship is the abilit 
to influence others to do that from which 
mutual benefit is derived. These two tests, 
then, are applied to every sales transaction, 
influencing mind as opposed to mere order- 
taking, and mutual profit as opposed to 
robbery or charity. 


Upon analysis the student readily observes 
that every sale involves four factors: the 
salesman, the customer, the goods, and the 
process or sale itself, and he further observes 


that success in selling depends upon the 
application of knowledge of those factors. 


Authorities agree that the salesman is the 
most important factor for it is he who must 
bring the factors into play in such a manner 
that a sale will result. The student, then, 
as the salesman, begins with an analysis of 
himself. Sometimes the fact that he pos- 
sesses a mental and a moral nature as well as 
a body is quite a revelation to him and a 
new self-interest and sense of self-respect 
are aroused. 


As the sale is primarily a mental process, 
attention must be given to the operation of 
mind. The student must learn how the mind 
functions if he is to use his own to advantage 
and influence that of others. When he 
realizes that the sense organs are the avenues 
to the brain and that keen power of sense 
observation is a prerequisite for an alert 
mind, he becomes interested in their care 
and development. Sense-training and sense- 
testing exercises are introduced similar to 
those used by the Boy Scouts, and the 
student learns that the sense organs are not 
only means of gaining sense impressions, but 
that the eye can become the most expressive 
feature, that the ear can be trained to relate 
thought and feeling with tone of voice, and 
that both eye and ear together with the sense 
of touch can be employed to reenforce the 
salesman’s words. 


Having examined the doorways to the 
mind, the student moves within and dis- 
covers an instrument that knows, feels and 
chooses. The materials used are ideas, the 
offspring of sense impressions stored in the 
memory. He learns that the ideas enter- 
tained determine his feelings and actions, 
and that his habitual mode of thinking de- 
termines his destiny. The force of positive 
indirect suggestions in selling and methods 
of conveying them are carefully studied. As 
the student acquires some understanding of 
the working of his own mind and facility in 
controlling it, he increases his sales power, 
his ability to influence the minds of others. 
But he soon observes that whether his in- 
fluence results in favorable action or not 
depends upon the degree of confidence others 
have in him, that confidence is based upon 
character, and that character qualities are 
expressed through personality. This vital 
subject is approached by having the student 
make note of the outstanding qualities of 
leaders in everyday life. If he develops his 
own statement of ideals, the ideal itself will 
become more conscious to him. His findings 
are compared with those of the philosopher, 
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the practical business man, and the average 
citizen. For instance, note is taken of the 
results of the several million questionnaires 
filled out by service men in which courage, 
unselfishness, generosity, and modesty are 
ranked as the most admirable qualities. 
Then there is Kipling’s poem, “If”, with its 
requisites for manhood, the companion verse 
for girls, and our own Eddie Guest's reply to 
his son’s query, ‘When Shall I Be a Man’? 
These together with the returns of question- 
naires from sales managers and purchasing 
agents, the character charts and efficiency 
and hygienic score cards used in business are 
examined and studied. The logical conclu- 
sion arrived at is that leadership is not a 
halo of mystic power, but rather the forcible 
expression of the qualities of true manhood 
and womanhood. 


From the foregoing survey certain positive 
physical, mental, and moral qualities are 
selected as the basis for systematic study. 
Each quality is defined, illustrated, its value 
to the salesman is pointed out, methods for 
development and opportunities for daily 
practice are discussed. The student con- 
sciously or unconsciously grades himself in 
regard to these qualities and an incentive is 
furnished for improving his ratings. Emer- 
son’s principles of efficiency are introduced 
not in the form of preachment but by study- 
ing the lives of successful people with the 
idea of ascertaining how they acquired and 
exercised the qualities which spelled their 
success. Franklin’s autobiography is par- 
ticularly good in illustrating how the personal 
efficiency principles of purpose, standards, 
records, plans, schedules, dispatching, and 
economy transformed the son of a soapmaker 
into one of the most influential personages 
of his day. In this connection, consideration 
is given to the choice of vocations, each 
student works out a practical school-day 
schedule giving special attention to. the 
worthy use of leisure, the hours of destiny, 
and it is here that he is introduced to budget- 
ing. 


Next the buyers, representing the second 
factor of the sale, are studied and classified 
from the standpoints of occupation, social 
status, temperament, and the various mental 
attitudes in which they are found at the time 
of approach. Their characteristics, incen- 
tives, motives, needs and wants are studied 
as well as effective methods of dealing with 
them. Prospect-finding also receives due 
attention. 


Goods include ideas, services, and materials. 
Emphasis is placed upon the idea that the 
salesman is not a mere dispenser of goods but 
that he is a seller of ideas of service and in 
order to be that it is essential that he know 
his goods from the source of raw materials 
to the various secondary uses for which they 
may be employed. The sources of this in- 
formation are carefully considered. Hawkins’ 
“Selling Process” furnishes a very compre- 
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hensive outline of the knowledge of goods 
which a salesman should possess. Typical 
lines of goods are analyzed in class and their 
selling points are organized. Factors de- 
termining the choice of a suitable line are 
considered and each student chooses goods 
for intensive study and future demonstration. 


Finally the selling process itself is taken 
up. It is easy for the student to observe that 
whenever he makes a deliberate purchase he 
attends, becomes interested, believes, desires, 
decides, and then acts. A careful study is 
made of each of these operations and the 
methods by which they can be induced. The 
approach, the demonstration, the closing, 
and methods of meeting objections are 
subjected to close analysis, and in addition 
to drawing upon his own experience and 
general observation, the student is given an 
opportunity to observe sales demonstrations 
by such specialists as representatives of the 
National Cash Register Company, the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, and 
similar concerns. Actual selling with outside 
concerns is encouraged but not required. 
But each student is expected to secure ad- 
vertising space for the school paper, and sell 
tickets for school activities. Special credit 
is given for this work. A number of the 
members of the class are always engaged in 
part-time selling and their problems furnish 
practical topics for discussion. 


The last few weeks of the semester are 
devoted to sales demonstrations at the rate 
of one or two a day. Each student demon- 
strates his proposition to another member 
of the class, a prospective buyer. The 
demonstration is followed by discussion and 
criticism and it is occasionally rated on 
demonstration score cards. During the 
period when the demonstrations occupy most 
of the class hour, the outside work consists 
of the application of the principles of sales- 
manship to business correspondence. After 
the student has witnessed from twenty to 
thirty demonstrations he has acquired quite 
a definite concept as to what constitutes a 
favorable approach, a convincing demonstra- 
tion, and an order-getting closing. 


There are current periodicals containin 
present applications of the principles a 
salesmanship. System, The American, 
Forbes, Success, Printer’s Ink, Advertising 
and Selling, Merchants’ Trade Journal, How 
to Sell, Salesology, Specialty Salesman’s 
Magazine, and Sample Case are all deserving 
of examination, as well as the house organs 
of many manufacturers, banks, and insurance 
companies and sales bulletins from sales 
managers. The student is given an oppor- 
tunity to attend lectures by prominent 
business men on such subjects as “‘Salesmen 
are Made not Born”, “Selling Insurance”, 
“Selling Real Estate’, ‘Selling the Auto- 
mobile”, “Character of the Salesman’, and 
similar topics. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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TRAINING FOR BUSINESS* 
by 
J. M. WATTERS 








S the business man a professional man? 
Can the professional point of view be 
developed by education? What can 

business expect from professionally trained 
men? Is there a body of principles on which 
a professional attitude can be built? Is 
business coming through the same processes 
that the well-known professions have come? 

The growing diversity and departmental- 
ization of business has rendered the appren- 
tice system of training men, slow, inefficient, 
and inadequate. National and local organiza- 
tions representing various lines of commerce 
and industry have recognized the importance 
of cooperating with the educational institu- 
tions by throwing their enterprises open for 
research and investigation, by supplying 
accumulative data relative to their partic- 
ular lines of business, and by writing practical 
text books for class room use. 

Training for business is of a more recent 
origin than any other line of scientific train- 
ing. The first schools offered short unit 
courses—purely vocational in character and 
were operated for personal gain. 

This type of institution has rendered a 
very great service by supplying business with 
clerical help, and at the same time enabling 
a large number of young people to earn a live- 
lihood. There are more students in America 
taking this type of training today, than there 
are in all other unit vocational schools com- 
bined. 

Next as an unwelcome, wayward child, 
business came knocking at the high school 
door and forced admission. Backed by the 
demands of the pupil, the wishes of the parent, 
the needs of business and the threat of mi- 
gration to the business college, the Commer- 
cial department of the high school has come 
into its own. 

The advent of collegiate training in busi- 
ness took place only thirty-six years ago. 
Today, there are more universities and 
colleges offering professional degrees for 
courses in business than in any other special- 
ized field. It is, therefore, the most universal 
scientific degree offered. 

In practically every institution where a 
School of Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration has been established it has developed 
into the largest department in the institu- 
tion. The rapid stride is all the more re- 
markable when you consider that it has been 
accomplished without the millions in endown- 
ments and rich foundations of the medical 
schools; the traditions of the law schools; 
the land grants from the government, the 
large appropriations of the state, the net- 
work of federal and state agents and hungry 


politicians crying from the stump and house- 
top as is the case with the agricultural and 
mechanical schools. 


The rise of commercial education is due to 
the fulfillment of a need, the results of which 
can be no better described than by the 
application of the thought expressed by 
Emmerson, ‘If a man write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door”’. 


The business educator is primarily in- 
terested in training men for creative achieve- 
ment and productive accomplishment. He is 
giving his students a body of knowledge and 
mental training which has both informative 
and cultural value. Through exhaustive re- 
search he has found certain fundamentals 
which apply to all lines of business. These 
principles are covered in addition to the 
usual courses in English, mathematics, and 
general economics, by courses in finance, 
accounting, marketing, insurance, transport- 
ation, real estate, and management. 

After the student has been thoroughly 
grounded in these subjects he may then 
begin specialization in the field of endeavor 
in which he expects to earn his livelihood. 

The result of this type of training has 
justified its existence by its contribution of 
the body of cultural and informative material 
contained in its courses; by the universality 
of its adoption in leading universities; by. the 
rapidly increasing student bodies; and. by 
the unprecedent demand for its graduates. 

While we point with pride to what: has 
been accomplished in the training for the 
profession of business, this field of education 
is only in its embryonic period. All great 
professions have gone through this period. 
It ‘has been necessary for those who have 
gone before, to hand down to their sons and 
associates such classified knowledge as they 
have obtained. In turn, each of these men 
have used the information, improved upon 
it, and passed it down. Some one has col- 
lected, analyzed, classified, and compiled the 
information for the benefit of the public, 
thereby producing a science for that particular 
field of knowledge. 

To have the privilege of training the busi- 
ness man should be a source of pride. He is 
the greatest of all civilizers. He feeds, 
clothes, transports and houses the people, 
and so touches them at a hundred points, 
where the author or the teacher touches them 
at one. 


(Concluded on page 17) 


*From an address delivered before the Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association at Birmingham, Ala- 


bama. November 30, 1923. 


Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, for the past seven years. 
of the West Tennessee State Normal School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


of New York University. 


Professor Watters has been Dean of the School of Commerce, Georgia School of 
He was formerly head of the Commercial Department 


He is an alumnus of the School of Commerce 
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THE SCOPE OF PRESENT DAY BUSINESS 


day business will aid in building a 

commercial educational program. n- 
erally speaking, business includes all activi- 
ties connected with the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. By production, in the 
business sense, we mean manufacturing, 
mining, and lumbering, eliminating the purely 
agricultural pursuits. By distribution, we 
mean domestic and foreign commerce. 

Many persons would look upon business 
education as dealing with distribution alone. 
under the supposition that production be- 
longs to the field of technical or scientific 
education. But the fields of production and 
distribution greatly overlap at times; con- 
sequently, technical and commercial edu- 
cation have much in common, and it is 
proper to consider production as part of 
business in its broadest sense. 

The work of the commercial high school 
must be genéral in its nature, in that it 
cannot pretend to prepare for a particular 
line of business. The course of study may 
be so laid out that the student can emphasize 
the work’ in accounting, in secretarial work, 
or in selling, but what is needed by all young 
people at this stage of their training is a 
grasp of general business practice and 
methods. As stated by Doctors Kahn and 
Klein in their ‘‘Principles and Methods in 
Commercial Education”: “Higher and nar- 
rower, specialization is in place only in the 
university school of commerce, when the 
student with the aid of his practical experience 
has decided in what particular field of busi- 
ness he will make his object of special en- 
deavor to excel”. 

In a locality where a special industry pre- 
dominates, it may be well to emphasize that 
particular business, its history, the source of 
its raw materials, particular recording 
systems, and special methods of marketing; 
but no great specialization in commercial 
education can be made during the high school 
period without doing an injustice to those 
students who do not intend to enter that par- 
ticular field of business. Furthermore, to 
give instruction in all the main lines of busi- 
ness, such as real estate, insurance, banking 
and transportation, would necessitate the 
hiring of experts along these lines, and would 
require a greater outlay of money that would 
be justified by the results obtained. A 
thorough knowledge of the clerical subjects 
as they apply to general business, emphasiz- 
ing equally accuracy, neatness, and speed; 
training in the principles of salesmanship as 


AQ N understanding of the scope of present- 


by 
S. G. STEELE* 


they apply to all selling; a thorough ground- 
ing in those subjects so useful to all business 
—commercial law, commercial geography, 
and economics—these must always be the 
chief aims of the vocational phase of second- 
ary commercial education. 

The only justification that exists for the 
expenditure of public funds for education is 
the making of good citizens. The National 
Education Association Commission holds 
that the purpose of democracy is so to 
organize soviety that each member may 
develop his personality primarily through 
activities designed for the well-being of his 
fellow members and of society as a whole. 
The chief agency in the achieving of these 
ends is undoubtedly public education. To 
be functioning fully, education must be do- 
ing three things: it must provide the child, 
either directly or indirectly with the ability 
to earn a living; it must teach him to live in 
em relation with his government and 

is fellow citizens; and it must develop him 
physically. Public education may be doing 
more than this; it must not do less. 

A moment’s reflection will show that” in 
each of the aims mentioned. not only the 
individual, but society as a whole is affected. 
To prepare the child-to earn a living is to 
guard against his becoming a public depend- 
ent. It does more than that—it makes a 
producer for the nation, thus helping to 
develop the nation’s resources and to in- 
crease the nation’s wealth. To teach the 
child to live in proper relation with his govern- 
ment and his fellow citizens—in other words, 
to teach him the duties of citizenship—has 
long been recognized as an aim to public 
education. 

Closely akin to the matter of deciding the 
aims of the course is that of determining the 
classes of students to be reached. Perhaps 
no better solution is to be found than that 
contained in the bulletin “(Commercial Edu- 
cation in New York State,”’ issued by New 
York University. ‘The ideal commercial 
course is one that is planned to meet the 
requirements of four classes of pupils; first, 
those who desire to take the full course as 
a training for business; second, those who 
for some reason must leave high school before 
graduation; third, those who desire to choose 
certain commercial subjects as electives in an 
academic course; fourth, those who are pre- 
paring to take a course in commerce and 
finance in a higher institution, a class that 
should not be neglected in the high school 
curriculum”’. 


*Mr. Steele is a graduate of Ohio University. He has been head of the Commercial Department in the Park- 


ersburg (West Virginia) High School for the past ten years. 


He has just recently been made assistant principal 


of the High School, but also retains his position as head of the Commercial Department. This article is an excerpt 
from an address delivered by Mr. Steele at the recent annual convention of the State Teachers’ Association, which 


was held at Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 


EXERCISE No. 1 
Analysis of Merchandise Account 





All transactions affecting the purchases and sales of merchandise by the Smith-Lawson 
Co., men’s clothiers, have been recorded in one account with Merchandise, which appears as 
follows: 


MERCHANDISE 






















































































Jan. | 1 |Inventory $4,387\65||Jan. 31 |Sales on account $2,190!75 
31 | Purchases 2,165 50 31.|Cash Sales 1,827|50 
31 |Freight on Pur. 379 78) 31 | Ret’d to Creditors 235 50 
31 | Ret’d by Customers 219 99) 31 | Discount on Pur. 357\50 
Feb. | 28 | Purchases 3,256.40||Feb. | 28 |Sales on account 2,638\28 
28 |Freight on Pur. 316,90 28 | Cash Sales 1,682|35 
28 | Allowances to Cust. 195,65) 28 | Allowances by Cred. 85,60 
28 | Ret’d by Customers 136|47|| 28 | Discount on Pur. 294 39 
Mar. | 31 | Purchases 3,793,05|| Mar. | 31 |Sale on account 3,232145 
31 |Freight on Pur. 403,93]| 31 |Cash Sales 2,031|18 
31 | Allowances to Cust. 42/50) 31 | Ret’d to Creditors | 141/95 
31 | Ret’d by Customers) 273 64 31 | Discount on Pur. | || 339,10 


(1) Prepare on ledger paper accounts with Inventory, Purchases, Freight In, Purchases 
Returns, Purchases Allowances, Purchases Discount, Sales, Sales Returns, and Sales Allow- 
ances, which will show the same facts as the one Megchandise account. 

(2) Explain the information obtained from the separate accounts which can not be ob- 
tained from the one account except by analysis. 


EXERCISE No. 2 
Recording Transactions, Posting, and Trial Balance 


Record in the purchases journal, sales journal, general journal, and cash book, the trans- 
actions given below, performed during the month of November by Wilson, Hyatt & Palmer, 
a partnership engaged in the leather goods business. 


Nov. 1. G. W. Wilson, W. C. Hyatt, and H. L. Palmer form a partnership for the purpose 
of engaging in the leather goods business. 

The Articles of Copartnership contain the following provisions: each partner is to receive a salary 

of $150.00 per month; profits are to be shared equally. Mr Wilson is to have charge of the office, 

Mr. Hyatt is to have charge of the buying, and Mr. Palmer is to have charge of the selling. The 

firm agrees to rent an automobile from Mr. Palmer for $25.00 per month; this is to be used by him 

to solicit orders in nearby towns. 

The investments are as follows: G. W. Wilson: cash, $2,000.00; merchandise, 
$4,000.00; and a delivery truck valued at $2,500.00. He owes the Citizens’ 
Trust Company a note for $1,000.00, dated September 12. due in sixty days, with 
interest at 6% from date, which the business assumes. The accrued interest on 
the note, as well as the face of the note, is to be deducted from his investment. 

W. C. Hyatt: cash, $1,000.00; building, $4,000.00; and lot, $2,500.00. 

H. L. Palmer: cash, $2,500.00; merchandise, $3,000.00; office equipment, $500.00; 
store fixtures, $1,200.00; a note signed by C. B. White for $300.00, dated Oc- 
tober 22, due in thirty days, with interest at 6% from date; credit allowed for 
accrued interest on note. 

2. Paid $37.50 for stamps, $37.50 for post cards, and $25.00 for stationery. The 
post cards and $25.00 worth of the stamps were used today to announce the 
formal opening of the store on the 7th. The stationery and the remainder of 
the stamps are to be used in the office. 

Gave Mr. Hyatt $25.00 to be used for expenses on a buying trip. 

3. Paid M. R. Crawford, City, $78.50 for refinishing office woodwork. 

4. Purchased from Robert Ide & Co., Chicago, merchandise per purchases invoice 
dated November 3, terms 2% 10 days, $205.00. 

Paid the express company $11.40, express charges on this shipment. 

Mr. Hyatt reported expenses on the buying trip, $21.40. 

Paid the Southern Paper Co., City, $56.25 for wrapping paper and twine to be 
used in the store. 
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Nov. 7. Paid $6.25 for gasoline for the delivery truck. 
Paid for telephone service in advance, $10.00. 
‘Cash sales for the day, $130.10. 
8. Sold merchandise on account as follows: 
J. E. Wakefield, 21 E. 49th St., City, 1 fiberoid traveling bag, $9.50. 
P. J. Myers, 217 Antrim St., City, 1 brief case, $15.00. 

Cash sales for the day, $244.12. 

9. Mr. Wilson withdrew $50.00 for personal use. 

Cash sales for the day, $318.05. 

10. Sold merchandise as follows: 

E. J. Southern, Trenton, 1 wardrobe trunk, $60.00. He paid $20.00 to apply on 
this sale and is to pay the remainder within thirty days. 

Mrs. A. L. Burton, Middletown, 1 Boston bag, $3.50; 1 hand bag, $6.00; re- 
ceived cash in payment. 

Mays & Mays, Ludlow, 4 traveling bags, $25.00; 2 suitcases, $22.50; 1 trunk, 
$50.00; 1 doz. purses, yt terms, 1% 20 days. 

Mr. Palmer reported the following expenses incurred while soliciting orders in 
nearby towns; gasoline for automobile and patching inner tube, $1.25; luncheon, 
75c. As he paid this from his own funds, reimbursed him from the cash kept 
in the cash drawer. 

11. Gave the Citizens’ Trust Company a check for $1,010.00 in payment for Mr. 
Wilson’s note due today and interest. 

Received credit from Robert Ide & Co. for $5.00 because a part of the merchandise 
purchased on the 4th was not of the quality specified. 

Cash sales to date, $293.70. 

12. Gave Mr. Hyatt $25.00 to be used as expense money on a buying trip. 

Gave Mrs. Burton cash for the hand. bag sold her on the roth and returned today. 

Paid salaries as follows: clerks in store, $45.00; stenographer and bookkeeper 
in office, $60.00; driver of delivery truck, $20.00. 

Cash sales for the day, $350.40. 

14. Sold merchandise on account as follows: 

J. E. Wakefield, 21 E. 49th St., City, 1 collar box, $2.50. 
P. J. Myers, 217 Antrim St., City, 1 card case, $3.50. 
James Toby, 841 Findlay St., City, 1 Gladstone bag, $37.50. | 

Paid Robert Ide & Co., $196.00 in full for merchandise purchased on the 4th, less | 
allowance of the 11th and discount. 

15. Paid the Daily News $150.00 for advertising to date. 

Received $20.00 from E. J. Southern to apply on account. 

Allowed P. J. Myers credit for $3.50, value of one card case returned. 

16. Purchased from the F. L. Thurston Co., Portland, terms 2% 10 days, 1% 30 days, 
merchandise per purchases invoice dated today, $180.00. They prepaid the 
freight on this shipment, $22.90, which was added to the amount of the purchase 
on the invoice. 

Mr. Hyatt reported expenses on the buying trip, $18.50. 

Sold Jameson & Loyd, Williamsport, merchandise, $1,018.20. Received in part 
payment of this sale a thirty-day, non-interest-bearing note for $500.00; the 
balance is to be paid within ten days. 

17. Received $12.00 from J. E. Wakefield in full of account. 

Cash sales to date, $439.63. 

18. Paid M. R. Crawford, City, $35.00 for a new partition in the office. 

Mr. Hyatt took out of stock for personal use one suitcase, cost price, $10.50. 

19. Purchased from Robert Ide & Co., Chicago, merchandise per purchases invoice 
dated November 18, terms 2% 10 days, $115.95. Paid the express company 
$6.85, express on this shipment. 

Sold P. J. Myers, 217 Antrim St., City, on account, 1 billfold, $7.50. 

Paid salaries as follows: clerks in store, $45.00; stenographer and bookkeeper 
in office, $60.00; driver of delivery truck $20.00. 

21. Received $301.50 from C. B. White in payment for note and interest. 

Allowed Jameson & Loyd credit for $8.50 because a part of the merchandise 
sold them on the 16th was received in damaged condition. 

22. ‘Sold James Toby, 841 Findlay St., City, on account, 1 billfold, $2.50. 

A customer reported that he was overcharged 20c for merchandise he bought for 
cash on the 17th. Gave him 20c to correct this error. 

Cash sales to date, $492.11. 

23. Received credit from the F. L. Thurston Co. for $28.00, value of merchandise 
returned. 

Received $10.00 commission from Tate & Co., New York, for selling merchandise 
which was refused by a merchant in this city, to whom it had been shipped, be- 
cause of slight damages received in transit. 
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25. Received $10.00 from P. J. Myers to apply on account. 

Received notice from the F. L. Thurston Co. that there was an error of $1.00 in 
the freight bill of the 16th and tney had credited our account with this amount. 

Sold E J. Southern, Trenton, on account, 1 hat box, $5.00. 

26. Received from Jameson & Loyd a check for $309.70 and a thirty-day, non-interest- 
bearing note for the balance due on their account and to renew note due today. 

Paid the F. L. Thurston Co. $170.86 in full for purchase of the 16th. 

Paid salaries as follows: clerks in store, $50.00; stenographer and bookkeeper 
in office, $70.00; driver of delivery truck, $20.00. 

28. Received $15.00 from James Toby to apply on account. 

Paid a farmer $5.00 for towing our delivery truck into the city after it had collided 
with another truck. 

Cash sales to date, $625.14. 

29. Mr. Palmer took out of stock for personal use one pair leather gauntlets, cost 
$5.25, and goggles, $2.50. 

Sold Mays & Mays, Ludlow, terms 1% 20 days, merchandise per sales invoice 
rendered, $233.40. 

Reported to Robert Ide & Co. an error of $10.00 in the calculations on purchases 
invoice dated November 18, and received instructions from them to debit their 
account for this amount. 

30. Paid gas and electric bill for the month, $15.00. One-fourth of this is applicable 
to the office and three-fourths to the store. 

Received $114.34 from Mays & Mays in full for sale of the roth. 

Received instructions from Mr. Palmer to credit his Personal account with $25.00, 
rental of his automobile for the month. 

Credit the personal accounts of the partners for salary for the month. 


When the foregoing transactions have been recorded, prove cash (balance, $6,865.98) 
and post to a sheet of ledger paper. Arrange the accounts in the following order: current 
assets, fixed assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, proprietorship; allow seven lines for 
each account, except the Sales, Administrative Expense, and Selling Expense accounts, each 
of which requires twelve lines. Take a Trial Balance of balances. 





MINNESOTA STATE EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 


NOTE—This is the May, 1923, examination. The time allowed for completing the examination in this subject 
was two and one-half hours. The information given in the column at the right is designed to show where the 
knowledge needed to satisfactorily complete this examination is provided in the “‘2oth Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting”’ text (15th edition). Any student who has completed Part I of “20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting” should be able to complete the examination without difficulty. There isn’t a single principle 
involved in the test that is not entirely covered in the first twelve chapters of the ‘20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting” text. 


1. Open an account in the ledger with J. 
Fr. Smith, a customer of yours, and make the 
entries for the following transactions directly 
to it: 


July 1. Sold merchandise, on account, $372.- 1. This is a test in the construction of an 
59. : account with a customer. See Section No. 

Sold merchandise, on account, } 27 fora discussion of accounts with customers. 
$172.50. Exercises Nos. 7 and 8 appearing on pages 


3 

5. Received $187.50 cash to apply on | 25 and 26 of the text are parallel exercises. 
the bill of July 1. 

6 


Sold $200 of merchandise, on ac- 
count. 

Received balance of bill of July 1. 

Received amount of bill of the 3d } 
in cash. 


gon 











2. Figure the interest on the following | 
problem: 


Principal 320. ‘Ti 17 days. In- , : ; ' 
eccent $97 rn oe eae " 2. See Section No. 104 for a discussion of 


Principal $826.17. Ti days. In- } interest and methods of calculation. Ac- 
wee t A Se counts with interest are discussed in Section 
Principal $1876.10. Time 88 days. In- | No. 105. 
terest 614%. 
Show your work. 
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3. You will write in my favor (S. M. 
Black) a check, note, draft and a receipt for 
$97.85. 

_ 4. Make journal entries for the follow- ) 
ing transactions: 

(a) Gave your note to L. Smith to apply 
on account. 


(b) Received L. Smith’s note from R. 





Brown to apply on account. Amount of 
note $625 00. 


(c) Paid $33.54 for stamps and stationery 
and $20.00 for delivering freight to Jones & 
Jones. 


(d) Bought some office equipment, paid 
100.00 in cash and gave two notes for 
$80.00 each, one due in 60 days and the 
other in three months. 


5. Make a Trial Balance and Statements 
from the following balances: 

Cash Dr. $2538.00; Notes Receivable Dr. 
$300.00; Notes Payable Cr. $400.00; J. 





Jones, Capital, Cr. $2000.00; Purchases Dr. 
$1800.00; Sales Cr $2400.00; A. C. Williams 
Dr. $80.00; L. Smith Dr. $60.00; R. Walker 
Cr. $40.00; B. Brown Cr. $50.00; Expense 
Dr. $112.00. 


Adjustment data: 
Inventory of Purchases $327.00. 


Inventory of Expense is $100.50. 





TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 12) 


The real ruler of the people is the man who 
determines their work, income, and thus 
their sustenance, education and culture. 

A great American philosopher said that, 
“Marshall Field was the greatest merchant 
the world has ever seen. John Wanamaker 
for forty years has been a teacher of mer- 
chants. These men have gathered and dis- 
played for the world under one roof, the 
fruits of mine, mill, shop, forest and farm, 
all touched into forms of use and beauty by 
the. labor and genius men. 

“They have searched the world for treasur- 
ers that minister to the physical, mental and 
moral uplift of society. Their stores are vast 
exhibitions of the tireless efforts of highly 
civilized and specialized workers.” 

An English writer has said that five great 
intellectual professions relating to daily 
necessities of life have hitherto existed. 

“The soldier’s profession is to defend it 
The pastor’s to teach it 

The physician’s to keep it in health 
The lawyer’s to enforce justice in it 
The business man to provide for it.” 

Every great nation has made its contri- 
bution to the onward march of civilization: 
China gave it powder, Arabia—the alphabet, 
a Greece—literature, Rome— 
aws, and America in her turn has given to 
the world the Science of Business. 





3. For instructions on writing checks, see 
Sections Nos. 76 and 77;. notes, see Sections 
Nos. 86-90; drafts, see Sections Nos. 91-97; 
receipts, see Section No. 69. 


4. Exercise No. 49 is a parallel exercise 
but is broader in scope, involving the re- 
cording of notes, drafts and checks. 


a 


5. This exercise requires the preparation 
of a Trial Balance, Balance Sheet and State- 
ment of Profit and Loss. Chapter 7 of the 
‘‘20th Century” text is devoted to statements. 


| Exercises Nos. 35 and 36 are parallel exer- 


cises. 


RECENT TRENDS IN ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from page 7) 


accord with the latter policy, it means that 
the training of the accountant must be con- 
siderably broadened. The accountancy course 
should include a considerable amount of 
economics and the fundamentals of statistics. 


This added training can very well be given 
without increasing the school period beyond 
what is now given. By simply reducing the 
amount of detail clerical work generally 
given in accounting courses, ample time will 
be provided for the work in economics and 
statistics. The prohlem of adjusting the 
curriculum to meet the new demands upon 
the accountant is before the present teachers 
of accounting. 


It might well be asked as to how early in 
the student’s training the economics should 
be placed. As far as university courses are 
concerned, I believe the economics should 
come first, or at least accompany the ac- 
counting training. The student should be 
able to make use of his economics in inter- 
preting accounting statements. As a matter 
of fact, accounting for the most part can be 
taught as a branch of economics. In the 
high schools, it might prove difficult to present 
the finer points of economic theory, but even 
here, I believe that the work can be greatly 
strengthened by greater emphasis upon 
analysis and less upon bookkeeping details. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 
HOLDS 26th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration held its 26th Annual Convention at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 26-29. In addition to the General 
Federation meetings, there were sectional 
meetings of the Private Commercial Schools 
and Public Commercial Schools Departments, 
and Business and Shorthand Round Tables. 
The Gregg Federation and the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Schools held their 
annual meetings in conjunction with the Fed- 
eration Convention. H. J. Holm, Manager 
of the Gregg School, Chicago, was elected 
President of the Federation for 1924 and the 
next annual meeting will be held at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Through the courtesy of John Alfred White, 
Secretary of the Federation, we are privileged 
to reprint here the names of those who 
registered and attended the meetings held 
during this convention. There were undoubt- 
edly many who attended one or more of the 
meetings, but who did not register. Those 
who registered follow: 


E. B. VALENTINE, High School, Astoria, 
Illinois; D. F. Parxs, South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; J. R. BRAND- 
ruP, Mankato Commercial College, Mankato, 
Minnesota; S. B. Norcross, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; ALTA 
WARNER and DELLA May Taytor, Senior 
High School, Davenport, Iowa; JosIE 
BurKE, High School, Rock Springs, Wyom- 
ing; C. A. Batcoms, Michigan Business 
and Normal College, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
A. J. Avery, Union High School, Grand 
Rapids; W. E. KAmpRATH, Rasmussen 
Business School, St. Paul, Minnesota; D. L. 
SANDERS, Bluff City Business College, Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri; ETHEL FINsTER Muncie, 
Indiana; M. H. Lockyear, Lockyear’s Busi- 
ness College, Evansville, Indiana; CLARA 
MILLER, Township High School, Assumption, 
Illinois; Owen A. Roop, Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois; LinpA RosE LIvEsay, 
Woodward Technical High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; L. J. Esert, Private Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Oscar E. EGGERT, 
Cream City Business College, Milwaukee; 
HARRIET BuURELL, High School, Mattoon, 
Illinois; T. E. Lat, Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Lrona BEAN, Central High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Jessiz A. Davipson, 
Huff School, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. 
AND Mrs. D. L. Hunt, Hunt’s Business 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; W. S. 
BARNHART, Manual Training High School, 
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Indianapolis, Indiana; Hazet B. PEARSON, 
Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis; 
A. McDona_p, Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio; SisTER PRENDAN, 4518 Wallace St., 
Chicago; J. A. Book, South Division High 
School, Milwaukee; E. B. BAKER, Technical 
High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota; L. F. 
AFFHAUSER, Lucy Flower High School, 
Chicago; Matoney, High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; RuTH COAKES and 
Mrs. A. Mackie, Lansing Business Uni- 
versity, Lansing Michigan; O. A. AKER- 
LUND, Austin High School, Chicago; ALBERT 
Hoexsema, Holland Business College, Hol- 
land, Michigan; Ruta BickLe, High School, 
Plainview, Texas. 


Mr. AND Mrs. W. R. Hamitton, Hamil- 
ton’s University of Commerce, Mason City, 
Iowa; SARAH LEvINE, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; Harry L. Gop- 
FREY, Lockyear’s Business College, Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Mary E. C. STeeve, High 
School, Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania; J. Mur- 
RAY Hitt and C. P. CoLey, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky; W. W. Fry, Palmer Business School, 
Philadelphia; W. H. InprRA, West High 
School, Waterloo, Iowa; GERTRUDE G. 


DEARMOND and Mrs. MARGARET B. MILLER, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


I. W. Pierson, Pierson School of Com- 
merce, Chicago; G. E. NETTLETON, Nettleton 
Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota;. G. E. Sopun, Madison College, 
Madison. Wisconsin; THomas M. NELSON, 
High School, Oil City, Pennsylvania; L. R. 
SmiTH, Specialists Educational Bureau, St. 
Louis, Missouri; W. W. Lewis, Gregg 
Publishing Company, Chicago; ALVIN 
ANDERSON, Township High School, Herrin, 
Illinois; C. W. RHOADES, Centinary College 
of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


J. C. Hu tiett, Underwood Typewriter 
Company, Springfield, Illinois; E. G. KNEp- 
PER, State Normal School, Bowling Green, 
Ohio; C. R. CRAKEs, High School, Moline, 
Illinois; SARA E. ACKLEY, Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mr. 
AND Mrs. C. T. Smit, Kansas City Business 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. AND 
Mrs. J. F. Fisa, Northwestern Business 
College, Chicago; 'W. N. Watson, Lincoln 
Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
EsTELLE ISENBERG, High School, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin; JEANNETTE HaMILL, Ballard 
School, New York City. 
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A. C. Serriinc, Gr ah. 

ny» Chicago; JANE E Cem, State Normal 

hool, Whitewater, Wisconsin; ANNA GrRIS- 
SEL, High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; T. J. 
HALPIN, Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; W. R. OswaLp, 
and Harry SPILLMAN, Underwood Type- 
writer Company, New York City; Exxa T. 
SHEEDY, Fredonia Business College, Fredonia, 
Kansas; GrorGce K. Pearce, High School, 
Steubenville, Ohio; Eva MELTON, High 
School, Anderson, Indiana; JEANETTE E. 
WHITSEN, Gregg School, Chicago; CLARA 
B. ScHULTE, High School, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Joun R. GREGG, and WALTER F. NENNE- 
MAN, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City; Rosetta E. Butter, High School, 
Springfield, Illinois; D. C. HILLinG, Manual 
Training High School, Peoria, Illinois; E. &. 
Macoon, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; R. 
M. UTTERBACK, Utterback’s Business College, 
Matton, Illinois; Zola Beasley, Shorttidge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; W. L 
MusicH, University Text Book Company, 
Chicago. 


Ben O. BucxstarF, Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio; RosE ROSENTHAL, 
School of Commerce, Columbia, Missouri; 
LoutsE LAWRENCE, High School, Belvidere, 
Illinois; Mrs. May McCoy, Concord State 
Normal School, Athens, West Virginia; Mrs. 
NELLIE SMITH, Waco, Missouri; H. 
WEAVER, High School, Rhinelander, Wis- 
consin; GLENNIE E. Morrow, Greenway 
High School, Coleraine, Minnesota; LEE A. 
WotrorD, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia; C. A. Faust, Public Schools, 
Chicago; M. M. Moore, and C. F. Moore, 
Moore’s College, Racine, Wisconsin; T. W. 
DEHAVEN, West Side High School, Saginaw, 
Michigan; GerDA M. Price, High School, 
Clarksville. Tennessee; MARGARET MARTIN, 
High School, Anderson, Indiana; Lity G. 
ANDERSON, Central Branch, Y. W. C. A. 
Apa M. Stow, Brown’s Business College, 
Kankakee, Illinois; SyLVANIA SCHERMER- 
HORN, High School, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Jutta Fries, High School, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; E. F. BuRMAHLN, Central High 
School, Houston, Texas. 


EstHer F. Lercer, High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Mrs. HELEN M. BrouGHTOoN, 
The Broughton School, Niagara Falls, New 
York; Ione C. Durry, Van Sant School of 
Business, Omaha, Nebraska; MINNIE A. 
WENDTLAND, Anthony Wayne Institute, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Ipa C. HARBECK, 
Eastern High School, Detroit; Mrs. JANET 
BILLER, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Martin A. Grove, Southern High 
School, Philadelphia; Jay W. Mter, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; T. A. BLAKESLEE and W. M. 
BrYANT, Nebraska School of Business, 
Lincoln; Rospert C. MOocLerR, Baraboo 
Business College, Baraboo, Wisconsin; EMMA 
Huston, West High School, Akron, Ohio; 
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Mrs. MARCELLA RAMSAY and ESTELLA 
LosHEK, Madison College, Madison, Wis- 
consin; H. E. V. Porter, Jamestown Busi- 
ness College, Jamestown, New York; Harry 
Croy.eE, High School, Aledo, Illinois; Rop- 
NEY P. WinG, Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; L. GILBERT DAKE, 
Soldan High School, St, Louis. 


Mr. AND Mrs. I. B. SuMMERs, Summers 
College of Commerce, East St. Louis, Illinois; 
MARGARET EGNER, Vocational School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; MaupE Murpay, Port 
Huron Business College, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan; LILLIAN Murray, Community High 
School, East Peoria, Illinois; J. W. BAKER, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; MyrtLeE GaFFIN, JULIA MAE 
MeEyvErRS and Hazet Co re, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, lowa; AMELIA 
DENSER, New Albany Business College, New 
Albany, Indiana; Harriet M. KENDALL, Des 
Moines, Commercial College, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Mrs. Mazte Perks, Central High 
School, Springfield, Missouri; H. E. Byrne, 
Tyler Commercial College, Dallas, Texas; 
C. W. ALEXANDER, Carl Schurz High School, 
Chicago; THERESA COSTELLO, Vocational 
School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; WILLIAM 
A. HapbLey, School for the Blind, Winnetka, 
Illinois; W. D. Wicent, Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago; SisTER BEATRICE, St. 
Martin’s School, Chicago. 


J. W. Carnanan, Lyons & Carahan Com- 
pany, Chicago; O. L. TRENARY, Madison 
College, Madison, Wisconsin; JOHN ALFRED 
Waite, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana; 
HAROLD GEORGE, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Dyson Matn, High School, 
Muncie, Indiana; M. E. StuDEBAKER, State 
Normal School, Muncie, Indiana; GaALIA 
M. NULL, High School, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania; EmMILy WALTER, Senior High 
School, Dubuque, Iowa; EstHer M. BLAZE, 
Mechanics Arts High School, St. Paul; 
MyrtLe M. Voss, Y. W. C. A., Chicago; 
H. S. FINey, Boyd Business College, Pitts- 
burgh; Mrs. Fiora_ T. MILLER, High 
School, Ames, Iowa; Mary L. CARSON, 
Township High School, Hampshire, Illinois; 
SistER Mary Ricarpo and Sister MARY 
Juuta, St. James Commercial School, Chi- 
cago; Dora H. Pitt, Western High School, 
Detroit; R. W. HILGENDoRF, High School, 
Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Anna B. WIsMAN, High 
School, Peoria, Illinois; Epna G. SAWYER, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska: 
ANE I, Jump, Township High School, 
ibertyville, Ulinois; EveELyN GILBERT, 
High School, Memphis, Michigan. 


MarGaret A. McCann, School for the 
Blind, Batavia, New York; Attce G. Har- 
vEY, South High School, Omaha; MEeELvIN 
Croan, World Book Co., Chicago; Paut S. 
Lomax, Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey; WALTER Ras- 
MUSSEN, Rasmussen School, St. Paul; L. M. 
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Hazen, Shaw Technical High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dorotay B. ROBERTS, 
High School, Peoria, Illinois; Mrs. W. M. 
Dowden, Lansing Business University, Lan- 
sing, Michigan; F. G. HAMILTON and Mrs. 


BARBARA HAMILTON, Hamilton Business 
College, Ann Arbor, Michigan: E. E. 
GAYLORD, High School, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts; Mary M. GALLAGHER, Brown’s 
Business College, Kankakee, _ [llinois; 


STERLING A. Lewis, Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis; EuGenia Scott, High School, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi; JuLrus RASMUSSEN, 
Rasmussen Practical Business School, Still- 
water, Minnesota; F. L. Dyke, Dyke 
School of Business, Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. L. Harman, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Mr. 
AND Mrs. R. R. HvutcHeson, Newport 
Business College, Newport, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Mopesta M. Barton, West High School, 
Des Moines; NELLIE C, CoLiins, Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois; J. W. 
KIPLINGER, L. C. Smith Brothers Type- 
writer Company, Syracuse, New York; 
Sioux City, Iowa; ANNIE HAMILL, Julia 
Richman High School, New York City; 
PETER P. UpRE, Community High School, 
Granite City, Illinois; ANNA M. SoutTar, 
Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio; 
MARGARET H. Saick, Lamb’s_ Business 
Training School, Brooklyn, New York; 

. E. Reap, Brown’s Business College, 
St. Louis; E. D. Lopaucu, Ginn & Com- 
pany, Chicago; MyrtLe Roser, Township 
High School, Savanna, Illinois; ELias 
G. Eprts, High School, Leesburg, Indiana; 
Mary Orme Love, Duluth Business Univer- 
sity, Duluth, Minnesota. 


L. MAE VIRDEN, Chicago Business College, 
Chicago; IRwin WALL, High School, Miller, 
Wisconsin; S. J. SHoox, Topeka Business 
College, Topeka, Kansas; O. D. FREDERICK, 
Tuley High School, Chicago; W. W. DALE, 
Janesville Business College, Janesville, Wis- 
consin; R. E. Nyquist, High School, Mason 
City, Iowa; HELEN W. Evans, Gregg 
School, Chicago; E. O. FENTon, American 
Institute, Des Moines, Iowa; A. H. HELL- 
MICH, Grover Cleveland High School, St. 
Louis; R. M. Sasrin, High School, Bloomer, 
Wisconsin; Lioyp L. JONEs, West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G. A. HANKE, Brown’s Business College, 
St. Louis; LEorA MAusHAK, Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; 
CLARA BeRSCH and OLGA SCHLUETER, Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
GERTRUDE FoRRESTER, High School, West 
Bend, Wisconsin; SARA R. MALONE, Roch- 
ester Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York; W. C. STEPHENS, Twin City Business 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota; A. F. Fon- 
DAW, High School, Fairmount, West Vir- 
ginia; Lm.ran Staw_, Gregg School, 
Chicago; INEz SLATER, High School of 





Commerce, Detroit; Mrs. L. E. GoopyEar, 
Columbia Business College, Chicago. 


C. M. Yoper, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; May C. LAKENAN, 
High School, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
OLIveE Livincston, Township High School, 
Waukegan, Illinois; J. N. Werr, Winona 
Business College, Winona, Minnesota; 
CHARLES S. SmitTH, Wilburforce University, 
Wilburforce, Ohio; L. W. GouLp, Wauke- 
gan Business College, Waukegan, Illinois; 
C. E. S#eErRRIK, Commercial Industrial 
School, Duryea, Pennsylvania; MAry BiGGs, 
High School, Goshen, Indiana; W. H. 
SHOEMAKER, Wendell Phillips High School, 
Chicago; C. W. REyYNOLDs, Metropolitan 
Text Book Company, Chicago. 


SISTER AMADEA, Our Lady of Victory 
School, Chicago; SisteR M. Corona, St. 
Philomena School, Chicago; Sister DicNa, 
St. Benedict’s School, Chicago; G. a 
ROBERTSON, Technical High School, Mc- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; N. S. JoRGENSON, 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa; 
ADELAIDE HAKEs, Gregg School, Chicago; 
C. J. NeEwcoms, American Penman, New 
York City; A. A. Davis, A. N. Palmer 
Company, Chicago; A. C. LEMKE, High 
School, Champaign, Illinois; J. H. Bacu- 
TENKIRCHER, Jefferson High School, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana; AGNES OLSON and LETTIE 
Hanson, Columbia Business College, 
Chicago; D. C. Brown, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Mrs. E. J. Bonps, Gibbs High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. MARJORIE 
Tracy, Milwaukee Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; MARGARET SCHOTT, 
High School, Davenport, Iowa; Mkrs. 
EunIcE Munson, Waukegan Business Col- 
lege, Waukegan, Illinois; FRANCES G. 
SULLIVAN, Community High School, Crystal 
Lake, Illinois. 


FRED J. PoE and Bruce F, Gates, Gates’ 
College, Waterloo, Iowa; Jon W. Scott, 
High School, Beaumont, Texas; THOMAS 
A. GALLAGHER, Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 
Chicago; F. S. Brooker, High School, 
Warren, Pennsylvania; W. H. HAvLanp, 
Lyons and Carnahan Company, Chicago; 
C. A. BARRINGER, Duval High School, 
Jacksonville, Florida; S. E. Rutey, W. M. 
Wooton and W. O. SKELTON, Lockyear’s 
Business College, Evansville, Indiana; Mrs. 
ELIZABETH A. JEVON, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh; GERTRUDE O. HUNNICUTT, 6030 
Ellis Ave., Chicago; Ciay D. SLINKER, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


R. E. BLoser, Zanerian College, Columbus, 
Ohio; R. H. Linpsey and J. HERBERT 
SNYDER, Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, Kentucky; C. J. GRUENBAUM, 
Lima Business College, Lima. Ohio; ‘ 
ELiiotTt, American Book Company, Cin- 
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cinnati, Ohio; W. H. Waicam, Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago; RALPH EGGLESTON, 
State Teachers’ College, Kearney, Nebraska; 
C. H. Pracer, Prager Publishing Company, 
Chicago; O. H. THorMmasGARD, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota; P. B. S. 
Peters, Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; O. W. Forp, Col- 
umbia Business College, Chicago; JOHN 
R. Jones, High School, Logansport, Indiana; 
CORDELIA WICK, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Mr. AND Mrs. B. L. Voss, Jackson Busi- 
ness University, Jackson, Michigan; Mary 
PaRKER, High School, Dexter, Illinois; 
C. R. Hitt, Northern State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota; W. 
RoBeErts, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, 
Texas; Bert TuHarp, Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City; WILBUR YORK, 
South Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Emma J. Ross, Utterback’s 
Business College, Mattoon, Illinois; Victor 
L. BRaAnpDon, Township High School, Arcola, 
Illinois; L. W. Newton, South High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; H. J. GERWELER, 
Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois; CHARLES 

PERRY, [Illinois State Normal School, 
Normal, Illinois; Atvin L. Bags, Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


L. A. Jonnson, Central High School, 
Fort Wavne, Indiana; Mary ALLETTA 
Dovp, High School, Springfield, Illinois; 
W. C. HENNING and L. M. Wotp, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Lena A. Kemp, MINNIE Burns and VERA G. 
Tutes, Manual Training High School, 
Peoria, Illinois; TRILLA GARDNER, Nebras- 
ka Business College, Lincoln; J. T. HENDER- 


SON, Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; C. H. HAverrimetp, High School, 
Findlay, Ohio; B. L. STRINGER, Kardex 
Sales School, Tonawanda, New York; 


Mary E. Latsrop, Central High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin; L. P. SouTHERN, 
Southern Brothers’ School of Business, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; D. D. L&ssSENBERRY, 
Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh. 


Etste KELLER and PAULINE STRATz, 

Remington Typewriter Company, New York 
City; B. FRANK KyKer, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky; Hyta Snyper, LOUISE 
SyPe and DorotHuy RoEHLK, University of 
Chicago, Chicago; S. SEYLER, College 
of Commerce, Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
DrveE, Spencerian Commercial School, Louis- 
ville, ‘Kentucky; MABEL BRUBAKER, High 
School, Rochester, Pennsylvania; he 
BEERS, Grover Cleveland High School, at. 
Louis; D. D. MILLER, Miller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


B. B. BEA, High School, Hibbing, Minne- 
sota; C. J. Harvey, Brown's Business 
College, Peoria, Illinois; L. E. GoopyeEar, 
Columbia Business College, Chicago; W. S. 
McKinney, Englewood High School, Chi- 
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cago; H. M. Ciark, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, : Cincinnati, Ohio; ROBERT 
A. Henry, Senior High School, Winona, 
Minnesota; H. W. FAtt, Fall's Business 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; H. G. Prrom- 
MER, Isaac PirTMAN & Son, New York City; 
W. O. Davis, Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, New York. City; ELizABETH MAIL- 
HOTT, Southwestern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Mrs. EsTELLE GREENE, Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois; SARA 
BRAMSON, United Business Institute, Des 
Moines, Iowa; IvAN E,. CHAPMAN, Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Laura 
HAMILTON, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin; W. L. MacLaskey, 
Private School, Chicago; H. B. Norton and 
A. M. Lavenper, Library Bureau, Chicago; 
Mr. AND Mrs. E. H. Norman, Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Maryland; E. 
S. Eyster, Central High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Mrs. PEARL Kippoo-Crouca, Waller High 
School, Chicago; KATHERINE L. FANNING, 
Peers School of Commerce, Chicago; LAURA 
M. BuTLer, High School, Springfield, Illinois; 
J. L. StEPHENs, Lancaster Business College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; CHARLES L. Swen, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City; 
O. J. Dickey, Technica) High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska; H. E. SHerrev, High School, 
Breman, Indiana; Homer LOonG, State 
Normal School, Muncie, Indiana; WILLIAM 
W. Meyer, High School, Harvard, Illinois; 
Mary E. Switzer, Community High School, 
Polo, Illinois; E. W. Atkinson, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Ipa M. Burnett, Y. W. C. A. Commercial 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; E. F. Epget, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ College, DeKalb, 
Illinois; Orat PENCE, High School, Kendall- 
ville, Indiana; ReEGrinaLD Briccs, Ronald 
Press Company, New York City; J. A. 
EBERSOL, Acme Business College, Lansing, 
Michigan; ErRNest H. CRABBE, South- 
a Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 

io. 


W. I. Tuomas, Brown’s Business College, 
Streator, Illinois; ANNA Sta, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; E. W. BARN- 
HART, Commercial Education Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. L. HoLttscLaw, Director 
Commercial Education, Detroit, Michigan; 
CARRIE KemMpPsTER, High School, Coldwater, 
Michigan; SHERMAN McVeiIGu, Bliss Busi- 
ness College, North Adams, Massachusetts; 
F. A. KAHLER, American Book Company, 
Chicago; A. J. Lynn, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky; LEorA 
Jounson, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; ANNA JoHNsON, High 
School, Center Point, lowa; J. Ross, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; W. E. HARBOTTLE, Miami-Jacobs 
Business College, Dayton, Ohio; ALICE 
Jounson and A. T. Scovitt, Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Sterling, Illinois. 
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H. W. Horrman, Northwestern Business 
College, Chicago; . Beck, Quincy 
College, Quincy, Illinois, L. E. JARRELL, 
Shawnee Commercial College, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma; R. C. Jonnson, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Peoria, Illinois; J. S. Knox, 
Knox Business Book Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; P. S. SPANGLER, Duff's Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh; O. R. BEarp, Brown’s 
Business College, Kankakee, Illinois; W. S. 
Asusy, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; J. A. ANDERSON, 
High School, Urbana, Illinois; MAE JESTER 
and CATHERINE STOLTZ, High School, Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio; EpNA Moore, 
Spaulding Commercial College. Kansas City, 
Missouri; C. A. HARVEY, Brown’s Business 
College, LaSalle, Illinois. 


J. F. SHERWoop, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ol.io; F. 
Wiiiiams, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. N. Htrons, Gary 
Business College, Gary, Indiana; M. S. 
Cote, Senior High School, Marion, Indiana; 
L. C. RusmisE., Gregg Publishing Company, 
Chicago; PauL Moser, Moser Shorthand 
College, Chicago; F. J. KirKer, Kansas City 
Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri; MAE 
F. DeFrietas, Woods Commercial School, 
Washington, D. C.; HELEN L. CAMPBELL, 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Penn- 
sylvania; Cuas. G. Retcner, H. M. Rowe 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland; Ina M. 
BreE!IT, South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee; RupERT SORELLE, Gregg Pubiish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


E. E. Garp, Gard’s Business Ccillege, 
St. Joseph, Missouri; E. W. Rowe and 
H. M. Rowe, Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland; A. R. Wi .iams, Illinois State 
Normal College, Normal, Illinois; H. M. 
WINKEL, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: ALLEN Moore, 
Chillicothe Business College, Chillicothe, 
Indiana; MariE DriscoLit, High School, 
Eveleth, Minnesota; LORENA DUMEYER, 
Girls’ High School, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Cora BELL DuMEYER, Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


F. J. Miccer, Tiffin Business University, 


Tiffin, Ohio; Mrs. D. C. PENN, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; G. L. CLosg, 
Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, Ohio; 


H. J. Hotm, Gregg School, Chicago; BEssIE 
A. GERMAN, Junior High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; W. T. HvuGues, Wilberforce 
University, Wilberforce, Ohio; A. L. WAL- 
TERS, Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mrs. WALTER LEE LEDNuUM, Durham Busi- 
ness College, Durham. North Carolina; 
HERMAN L,. Boye, Upsala College, Kenil- 
worth, New Jersey; H. A. HaGar, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City; Mrs. 
FLORENCE B. CONWELL, Reno Hall Business 
School, Pittsburgh; Gro. W. Hoorman, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. MARGARET J. LAwson, 
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West Frankfort Business College, West 
Frankfort, Illinois; JoszpH N. Dett, Dell 
Correspondence Institute, Tiffin, Ohio; SARA 
V. Wertz, High School, Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania; D. L. Musse_man, Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Illinois; Joun E. 
GILL and FRANK B. Moore, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


HARRIET M. KENDALL, Des Moines Com- 
mercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; A. F. 
TuLL, The Business Institute, Detroit; 
J. O. Matott, Yeatman High School, St. 
Louis; Victor LEE Dopson, Wilkes-Barre 
Business College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania; ALicE V. Wyte, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tennessee; R. L. HAmit- 
TON, High School, Sioux City, Iowa; ROBERT 
A. GRANT, Yeatman High School, St. Louis; 
CAROLINE B. STEPHEN, The Temple School, 
Washington, D. C.; W. W. Parsons, Par- 
sons Business School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
W. R. WHETSsLER, Lincoln Business College, © 
Lincoln, Illinois; D. W. McMILLan, South- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
J. A. CLARK, American Business College, 
Pueblo, Colorado; H. E. BARNEs and R. P. 
BARNES, Barnes Commercial School, Denver; 
WILLARD J. WHEELER, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham; Lit_y Simpson, South 
Vancouver High School, Vancouver, B. C.; 
PerINA S. Piztat1, High School, Buchanan, 
Michigan; HENRY MALDANER, High School, 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania; W. S. RISINGER, 
Utica School of Commerce, Utica, New York; 
S. R. HOOvER, West Commerce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Louise L. Lorscu, Haskell 
Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Cuas. S. TayLor, Taylor Private School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; ELizABetH IRIs, Irish’s 
Business College, lowa City, lowa; EvELYN 
B. BurRIDGE and Ws. J. PELLOwE, Parsoris 
Business School, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
KATHRYN HUBINGER, Shaw Technical High 
School, East Cleveland, Ohio; CAROLINE M. 
FAIRCHILD, High School, Ludington, Mich- 
igan; W. P. STEINHAUSER, The Tome School, 
Port Deposit, Maryland; GEorGE R. Har- 
RINGTON, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland; May Frevicu, Y. W. C. A. 
Commercial School, Cleveland, Ohio; LENA 
A. Voct, Central Iowa Business College, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Mary G. STILEs, 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. 











IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


there will appear an article on the 
subject of “Crippling Our Own 
Children’’, by Marcus Aaron, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
This is an article that should be 
read by every school man in the 
United States. 
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The State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma will meet at Oklahoma City, 
February 7, 8 and 9. For further informa- 
tion in regard to the meeting, write the 
Secretary, C. M. Howell, tor Capitol Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City. 


The Hudson River Valley Association 
of Commercial Teachers will meet at 
Newburgh, New York, in the Newburgh 
High School, February 9, 1924. R.H. Meyers 
of the Poughkeepsie High School is the 
President and Miss Jennie Parkton of the 
Haverstraw High School is the Secretary of 
the Association. 


At the last meeting of the North Dakota 
State Teachers’ Association which was 
held in Bismarck, November 21-23, the 
commercial teachers’ section elected the 
following officers for 1924: President, William 
J. Hunter, Minot; Vice-President, J. B. 
Taylor, Grand Forks; Treasurer, Evelyn 
McKenzie, Casselton; member of Executive 
Committee, A. J. Ostby, Fargo. 


The New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met at Albany, November 26-28. The 
commercial teachers’ section met on Tuesday, 
November 27. W. E. Smith of the Dunkirk 
High School presided as Chairman of the 
meeting. The program as previously pub- 
lished in this magazine was carried out with 
the exception that Mr. Belding of New York 
City could not be present and the time allotted 


to him was used for a typewriting demon- 
stration. 


The South Dakota State Teachers’ 
Association met at Watertown, November 
26-28. The commercial teachers held a 
section meeting and elected the following 
officers for 1924: President, William Bubbers, 
Sioux Falls; Vice-President, Fidelis Walter, 
Sioux Falls; Secretary, Lucile Hedrick, 
Bridgewater. 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association met at Birmingham for the 
Second Annual Convention on November 30 
and December 1. All meetings were held 
at the Hotel Tutwiler, W. W. Merriman of 
the Georgia-Alabama Business College, 
Atlanta, presiding. Honorable D. E. Mc- 
Lendon, President of the City Commission 
of Birmingham, delivered the Address of 
Welcome. Other addresses included the 
following: 


“The Teaching of Business Law” by Birge 
Horton, Massey Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

“School Ethics’’ by R. H. Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of Spencerian Business College, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

“Methods of Teaching Shorthand” by 
Miss Carrie H. Malone, Grenada High School, 
Grenada, Mississippi. 

“Methods of Teaching Spelling’ by Miss 


Mary Ray, Corinth High School, Corinth, 
Mississippi. 


“Methods of Teaching Commercial Arith- 
metic,” Mrs. L. V. Maxwell, Office Training 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 

“Welcoming New Students” by Mrs. 
Margaret Miller, Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

“Methods of Teaching Typewriting” by 
Mrs. Lucy Ball, Edmondson School of Busi- 
ness, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

“Cooperation and Fraternalism among 
Teachers” by Dr. Chas. B. Glenn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 

“Salesmanship” by J. S. Knox, Knox 
School of Salesmanship, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Saturday morning a sight-seeing trip was 
conducted through the city, and a business 
meeting was held in the afternoon at which 
time W. H. Wheeler, President of the Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, was elected 
President; W. A. Price of the Central High 
School, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Miss Elizabeth Baker of the 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia, 
Secretary-Treasurer. It was decided to hold 
the next annual meeting at Atlanta, Georgia. 
A Banquet in the Hotel Ballroom on Satur- 
day night was well attended and was the 
climax to a very successful and enjoyable 
meeting. 


The National Society for Vocational 
Education held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York, December 
6,7 and 8. The Retail Division of the Com- 
mercial Section met December 6, Dr. Norris 
A. Brisco of the New York University School 
of Retailing, presiding as Chairman. The 
Commercial Division met on December 7, 
C. E. Cook, Head of the Commercial De- 
partment in the West High School, Rochester, 
New York, presiding at the morning session, 
and H Good of the Hutchinson High 
School, Buffalo, presiding at the afternoon 
session. The Commercial Section meetings 
were unusually well attended and the pro- 
gram was one of the best that has ever been 
carried out by the Commercial Section of 
this association. 


At the biennial meeting of the California 
High School Teachers’ Association, 
Northern Section, at Sacramento in October, 
the Commercial Teachers of Northern Cali- 
fornia organized a High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The purpose of the 
association is to raise the standard of Com- 
mercial Education in the High Schools and to 
promote efficiency and interest in commercial 
work by entering school contests in typing, 
shorthand and bookkeeping. 

The officers elected were: President, H. L. 
Forkner, head of Commercial Department, 
Marysville Union High School, Marysville, 
California; Vice-President, E. N. Shadwick, 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, Mrs. J. Paul Bunker, 
Willows High School, Willows, California; 
Treasurer, M. P. Sherman, Armijo Union 
High School, Fairfield, California. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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HILE in Detroit recently, the editor 
had the pleasure of visiting The 
Business Institute. Mr. A. F. Tull, 

the President, reports that business is good 
and that the combined enrollment in his 
main school, which is located on Cass Ave- 
nue, and his branch schools, which are known 
as the North Side and East Side Schools, is 
the largest in the history of The Business 
Institute. 

There is one outstanding feature of the 
work being done in the bookkeeping depart- 
ments of these schools and that is the use 
of the working sheet as a means of teaching 
students how to prepare statements at the 
close of the fiscal period. ‘“2oth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” is taught in 
all three schools. The student is taught the 
use of the working sheet practically from 
the beginning of the course and it is apparent 
that this policy is eliminating much of the 
difficulty usually involved in teaching stu- 
dents how to close the ledger and prepare a 
peers Sheet and Statement of Profit and 

Oss. 

At the East Side School, where Mr. L. 
Tjossem is head of the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment, it was observed that model forms of 
working sheets are exhibited in the class 
room where students have ready access to 
them, and there was no doubt but that the 
students were constantly referring to these 
forms for information that would aid in the 
preparation of working sheets based upon 
the sets being completed. 


"7 At the Central 
School W. O. Winkler, 
C. P. A., has charge 
of the Commercial 
Department. Mr. 
Winkler was formerly 
Dean of Men at Val- 
araiso University, but 
as been with The 
Business Institute for 
the past two years. 
While visiting with 





Henry L. 
Maisenbacher 
Mr. Winkler, the editor had the pleasure of 
meeting one of his students, Mr. Henry L. 
Maisenbacher, whose home is in Springfield, 


Illinois. Mr. Maisenbacher was just com- 
pleting the Part IV or Cost Accounting Set 
of “2zoth Century Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting’. Mr. Maisenbacher entered The 
Business Institute February 14, 1923. He 
had had no previous training other than a 
grade school education, having never at- 
tended High School. This interview took 
place on November 1, 1923, at which time he 
was completing the course. He served 
in the World War as a member of the 310th 
Field Signal Battalion, spending the entire 
period of the war overseas. 
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The working sheets and statements pre- 
pared by Mr. Maisenbacher in connection 
with the Cost Accounting Set were models 
as to neatness and arrangement. It had 
been hoped to reproduce some of these forms 
in connection with this item, but it was 
found that owing to the size of the forms it 
was not practical to attempt to reduce them 
to the size of the printed page. These forms 
are on file and the editor only wishes that it 
were possible for every bookkeeping teacher 
to view them. 


H. D. McCullough 
has recently accepted 
a position in the West 
High School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. For 
the past two years he 
has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
Senior High School at 
Hastings, Nebraska. q 
He is a graduate of the Keosaqua, Iowa, 
High School and has an A. B. degree from 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, 
owa. 


F. H. Pierce, former Principal of the 
Jordan High School, Lewiston, Maine, has 
been elected to the Principalship of the new 
High School at Beverly, Massachusetts. He 
began his work there January 1, at which 
time he was succeeded at Lewiston by John 
J. Butler. 


Henry M. Sayre, a commercial teacher 
in the High School at Boulder, Colorado, 
has been appointed cashier at the National 
State Bank of Boulder and began work in 
his new position January 1. This appoint- 
ment is evidence that Mr. Sayre is prepared 
to practice some of the things he has been 
preaching in the school room and the bank 
is to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of so capable a man. 


C. B. Edgeworth, who for several years 
has been at the head of the Commercial 
Department in the High School at Fall 
River, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Commercial Education at 
Baltimore, Maryland. He entered upon the 
duties of his new position January 1. Mr. 
Edgeworth is well qualified for his new 
duties and we wish him an abundance of 
success in this position. 


H. F. Donnelley, 
a graduate of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
is now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Enid, 
Oklahoma. 
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EXCHANGE NOTES 


Fayetteville Business College News. 
Volume I, No. 1, November 1, 1923. Four 
pages, 8” x 10”. Published monthly by stu- 
dents of the Fayetteville Business College 
Commercial Club, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
The first number looks good. It ought to be 
worth the subscription rate of 50 cents per 
year or 10 cents per copy. Ransom 
Miller is the Business and Advertising 
Manager. 


Boyd Notes. “A Friend is Nature’s 
Masterpiece’. Volume II, No. 4, November, 
1923. Published by the Boyd Business 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Four 
pages, 9” x 12”. 


The Night School News. Four pages, 
814” x 11". Published to promote interest 
in the Public Night Schools of Dallas, Texas. 
The slogan of the night schools in Dallas is 
“All sorts of classes for all sorts of people”. 
Out of 6141 students enrolled in the night 
schools last year, 3766 were over 21 years of 
age. 


Peirce School Alumni Journal. Nov- 
ember, 1923. Devoted to the interests of the 
Alumni of Peirce School. In this issue appears 
an article by Frank W. Harris on the subject 
of “‘Reasons for Studying Accounting” which 
ought to be read by every student of account- 
ing. There is also reprinted in this issue the 
address of H. E. Bartow, which was delivered 
at a national conference on secretarial train- 
ing in Boston, October 27, 1923. This con- 
ference was held in connection with the 50th 
anniversary exercises of Boston University 
and was called by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett. 


Temple University Weekly. Thanks- 
giving issue. Twelve pages, 10"x 14”. Re- 
ceived through the courtesy of A. B. Back- 
ensto, an instructor in the School of Com- 
merce. Published weekly by the students and 
alumni of Temple University and issued 
every Thursday during the college year. 
Subscription price, $1.50, single copies, 5 
cents. 


Success Through Business Training. 
A well illustrated school bulletin of twenty- 
four pages, 6” x 9”. Published by Minnehaha 
Academy, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


News Letter of the Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colorado. Sixteen page 
booklet, 6”x 9", illustrated. Contains a 
splendid description of the new home of the 
Barnes Commercial School which was com- 
pleted and into which the school was moved 
on January 1. This is undoubtedly one of 
the, finest private commercial school build- 
ings in the United States. 


Evidence. “A Message from the Busi- 
ness World to Prospective Commercial Stu- 
dents.” Published by the West Virginia 


Business College, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
An illustrated bulletin, four pages, 9” x 12”. 


Midland College Bulletin. Issued six 
times yearly. Published by Midland College, 
Fremont, Nebraska. An illustrated four-page 
bulletin, 6” x 9”. 


The Butte Business Educator. ‘“De- 
voted to Practical Ideas, Practical Purposes, 
and Practical Education.” Published month- 
ly by the Butte Business College, Butte, 
Montana. The September issue contains 
sixteen pages and cover, 6"x9”. We also 
received a copy of the new school catalog. 
Twenty-four pages and cover, 7” x 1044’. 
It is apparent that the Rice Brothers are 
conducting a real business college in wutte. 


The Exchange. The November issue of 
this publication has just been received 
through the courtesy of Karl Mitchell, Prin- 
cipal of the Humboldt County High School, 
Winnemucca, Nevada. “The Exchange” 
is a sort of bulletin prepared in mimeo- 
graphed form and containing an exchange of 
articles on various phases of commercial 
education. From the contributions of some 
of the teachers of the state, it is evident that 
Principal Mitchell is receiving hearty co- 
operation in preparing this bulletin. This 
cooperation and exchange of ideas will cer- 
tainly lead to better things in commercial 
education for the State of Nevada. 


Progress. ‘‘Devoted to the business edu- 
cation of young men and women”. Pub- 
lished by Oison’s Commercial College, Par- 
sons, Kansas. J. C. Olson, editor. A four- 
page bulletin, 9” x 12”. 


Monthly Bulletin. Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association College, District of Colum- 
bia. “The purpose of this bulletin is to 
carry matter and information of special 
interest to our students, faculty and alumni.” 
A four-page bulletin, 84%” x 11”. 





Owing to the demand for extra 
copies of Professor Bennett’s article 
on ‘Modern Cost Accounting’’, 
which was published in the October 
issue, a limited number has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form. A 
complimentary copy will be mailed 
to any teacher upon request. Ad- 
ditional copies may be obtained at 
a rate of 10 cents each. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SPECIAL PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Each of the following sets is complete 
in itself and may be purchased as sepa- 
rate units. The prices quoted are list 
and subject to the usual school discount. 


Auto. Accessories Set, Transactions and 

EARS ES EE RE) & $0.40 

An elementary practice set, without 

vouchers, containing printed memoranda of 

transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 


Radio Set, Transactions and Blanks,$0.48 

An elementary practice set, without 
vouchers, containing printed memoranda of 
transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 


Commission Set, Transactions and 
hie bel ienrd otis cede $0.60 
An intermediate practice set, without 

vouchers, containing printed memoranda of 

transactions bound in pamphlet form, and 
bound books of account. 

Garage Transactions and 
Blanks $0.80 
An advanced practice set, without vouch- 

ers, containing printed memoranda of trans- 

actions bound in pamphlet form, and bound 
books of account. A cash journal is used 
in this set. 


Set, 


ee 


Bank™ Accounting, Text and Set 

ee | $2.60 
’ Text is bound in cloth, 78 pages. Trans- 
actions cover a period of three days—the 
1oth, 20th and 31st of December, and are 
supported by reproduced business papers or 
vouchers. Bound books of account are fur- 
nished for recording the transactions. This 
is an advanced set. 


Cost Accounting, Text and Set 
I S65. n:5 so mareness'avempia $2.20 
Text bound in pamphlet form, 55 pages. 

Transactions cover a period of two months, 

and are supported by reproduced business 
apers. Bound books of account furnished 

or recording the transactions. This is an 
advanced set. 


Income Tax Procedure (1924 Edi- 
MU, WUNG QUIN so obec icc sees ceces 
Bound in cloth, 210 pages. Practice work 

consists of questions and problems which 
are designed to develop the principles in- 
volved in an application of the law to the 
incomes of both individuals and corpora- 
tions. 
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GENERAL SALESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 11) 


Each student compiles his own texthook 
which includes in addition to a summary of 
the principles of salesmanship and the out- 
line of a standard text, illustrative material 
secured from the aforementioned sources. 

In the final analysis results are not meas- 
ured in terms of the quantity or quality of 
the work performed nor is it expected that 
each member of the class will acquire marked 
proficiency in the art of selling, but it is 
believed that the major purpose of the course 
has been achieved when the student comes 
to a fuller realization of the fact that he is 
a being endowed with phsyical, mental, and 
moral capacities capable of almost unlimited 
improvement and that if he intelligently 
employes these powers in the service of his 
fellowmen his will be a sure return not only 
in material well-being but in genuine happi- 
ness. 








CONVENTION NOTES 
(Continued from page 23) 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Instructors in Accounting held its 
Eighth Annual meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
December 28 and 29. At the same time the 
following additional associations held meet- 
ings in Columbus: The American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, the Ohio Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, the National Council for Social 
Studies, and the American Political Science 
Association. 

Charles F. Rittenhouse of Boston Univer- 
sity presided over the meetings held by the 
American Association of University Instruct- 
ors in Accounting. This was one of the best 
conventions ever held by the association and 
the meetings were well attended. The 
speakers included the following: 

W. O. THompson, Ohio State University; 
Roy B. Kester, Columbia University; Eric 
L. KouvLer, Northwestern University; 
ALBERT J. BARLOw, University of Virginia; 
P. W. PINKERTON, Indiana Association of 
Certified Public Accountants; H. T. Sco- 
VILL, University of Illinois; Homer S. Pace, 
Pace Institute; Howarp C. GREER, Ohio 
State University; HENRY RAND HATFIELD, 
University of California; GEORGE W. EcK- 
ELBERRY, Ohio State University; James O. 
McKinsey, University of Chicago; DONALD 
J. HORNBERGER, Ohio Wesleyan University; 
Orton W. Boyp, University of Florida; 
WitL1amM R. THompson, LaSalle Extension 
University; HarotD DupLEY GREELEY, 
Columbia University; W..O. WINKLER, 
Detroit Business Institute; WELDON Pow- 
ELL, University of Illinois. 

James O. McKinsey of the University of 
Chicago was unanimously elected President 
of the Association for 1924. Edward J. 
Filbey of the University of Illinois was 
elected Secretary. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in town of 22,000 in South- 
western state. equires two teachers. Good 
proposition for man and wife. Address, No. 78. 





A good school in a city of over 100,000. In the 
Lake States. School and city growing rapidly. 
Wonderful territory. A real money-maker. 
Address, No. 79. 





Controlling interest in a nationally advertised 
and permanently established business college, 
which has been under the personal direction of 
the founder and owner for seventeen years. 
Located in the greatest railroad and industrial 
city in the middle west. Owner retiring. Price 
and terms reasonable. Address, No. 80. 





Well-established, profitable, small business 
college in Pacific Northwest with unusual future. 
Because of health of family will sell this abso- 
lutely sound investment away under its real 
value. Address, No. 81. 





Young and growing business college in Okla- 
homa. Limitless possibilities for one or two 
teachers. First class equipment and good repu- 
tation. Sold on easy terms. Address, M. M. T. 





Business college for sale at a bargain. Located 
in North Central States. No competition. 
Territory james rapidly. Affiliated with 
State Normal School for purpose of commercial 
teacher training. Address, No. 87. 





Business college in a North Central Lake City 
of 500,000 population. Established 20 years. 
Owner retiring. Not less than $5,000 in cash 
is required. Address, No. 88. 





Good school in town of about 12,000; South- 
eastern Kansas, in agricultural and shallow oil 
and gas and dairying section. Established 1903— 
a good school. Good territory with large popu- 
lation. Have to go West is reason for selling. 
Address, D. F. R. 





Well established school of good reputation in 
large Southern City. Can be conducted without 
help by an all-around business college man or can 
be made a large school. Equipment first-class. 
Owner retiring. Price $4,000. Address, No. 89. 





Long established business school in Brooklyn 
for sale, together with real estate. Capacity— 
200 pupils each session; day and evening school. 
Address, No. 91. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Well qualified te married man desires 
Position as commercial teacher or manager of 
school. College training, three years teachin 

experience, one year bookkeeping experience an 

nine months public accounting experience. Will 
consider any location. Address, No. 82. 


Man and wife competent to handle all commer- 
cial subjects. Have had seven years of experience. 
Have owned and managed a business college for 
six years. Age 25. Address, N. Z. J 





An experienced woman commercial teacher 
desires ‘position in business college or business 
department of school. Am prepared to teach 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand (Gregg and Pitman), 
Typewriting and Commercial Law. Best refer- 
ences. -Address, M. L. 





WANTED: A position by an expert penman— 
engrossing and illuminating—also am familiar 
sag ca Century Bookkeeping. Address, 

o. 90. 


-_ WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to’buy a business school in South, 
Southwest or California. State price and give 
inventory in reply. Address, D. M. Pegram, 
General Delivery, Kansas City, Mo. 





Wanted: To buy a live business college. Have 
the cash and 18 years experience as proprietor 
and manager. Sold my school for twice what I 
paid for it two years ago. Address, No. 83. 





Experienced man of proven ability wishes to 
buy small school, preferably in Central States. 
If you will consider a proposition from a man 
who hasn’t much money, but offers a record of 
accomplishment and references of the highest 
character, address, No. 92. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Man and wife competent to handle all com- 
mercial subjects (Gregg Shorthand and 20th 
Century Bookkeeping) in an up-to-date business 
school in Florida. Prefer southerners. Give 
ages, experience, and all other information in 
first letter. Man must be excellent penman. 
Apply in own handwriting. Address, No. 84. 





A good all-around commercial man to manage 
and instruct in the commercial department of 
The National Business College located at Wichita 
Falls, Texas. One of the best schools in the state, 
and in one of the best towns in Texas. Ad 
F. A. Farmer, President. 





WANTED: Commercial teacher, one who is 
willing to take small te fae interest. Necessary 
expense money allowed. ust be capable and 
hustler. Do not answer unless you mean busi- 
ness and can arrange to come at once. Box 714, 
Greenville, S. Car. 





FOR EXCHANGE: I own a two hundred 
acre farm in Virginia, which I want to trade 
for a business college. Will receive or pay 
the difference in actual value. What have 
you? Give full information in first letter. 
Address, No. 85. 


WANTED TO RENT: An experienced com- 
mercial teacher desires to rent a commercial 
school. Give all details in first letter. Will 
take possession any time. Excellent refer- 
ences furnished. Address, No. 86 

















-." 82°2" -FOUR GOOD BOOKS 





BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By P. E. Curry and V. M. Rubert. 
Bound in cloth, with or without answers. 
Teacher’s manual to accompany. 


This text contains the essential 
material presented in a _ clear 
manner 80 necessary to equip the 
student with the business know- 
ledge and skill in simple operations 
which may rightfully be expected 
of him. It matters little whether 
he goes on with his schooling or 
takes his place in life, the result 
desired is the same. This text 
develops the relationship which 
business arithmetic holds to eco- 
nomics, business administration 
and accounting. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


By P. B. S. Peters. Revised edition. 
Bound in cloth. 294 pages. Teacher's 
manual to accompany. 

Peters’ Commercial Law is a 
text book on Business Law pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs 
of courses given in schools training 
young people for business ac- 
tivities. It is a text in which the 
subject-matter is plainly expressed 
in simple language, while the 
accuracy and adherence to strict 
principles of law are fully main- 
tained. The style is adapted to the 
learner rather than to the prac- 
titioner. 





BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. Walter Ross. Revised edition. 
Bound in cloth. 287 pages. Teacher's 
manual to accompany. 

A treatise on English as it is 
used in modern business. The 
plan of this text is unique; the 
definitions, rules and instructions 
are clear and concise; abundant 
exercises provide practical and 
effective training in setting up 
correct speech habits. It is be- 
lieved that the substitution of an 
ample quantity of exercise material 
for lengthy discussions will be ap- 
proved by both teachers and 
students. For use in commercial 
departments of private and public 
schools. 





TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


By I. E. Grisso. Fourth printing. 
Bound in cloth. 154 pages. 

A typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the student from the 
beginning to the end of the course. 
A method of speed development is 
provided which will bring out the 
best effort of each individual 
student, thus producing rapid and 
accurate typists. Written prim- 
arily for a schoolroom textbook, 
and is, above all, a schoolroom 
product. All practice material is 
carefully graded, leading the stu- 
dent skillfully from the realm of 
the beginner to the field of the 
expert. 
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